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Mr. McNar 
To Introduce New 


Farm Relief Bill 


Senator from Oregon Says | 


Equalization Fee Provi- 
sion Will Be Eliminated 
From Measure. 


Loans to Cooperatives 
At Low Rate Favored 


Proposal Will Be Placed Before. 


Congress for Consideration 
In Early Part of Com- 
ing Session. 

A new farm relief bill based upon the 
plan of the McNary-Haugen bill with 
the equalization fee eliminated will be 
introduced early in the coming session of 
Congress, according to an oral announce- 
ment just made by Senator McNary 
(Rep.), Oregon, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 
co-author of the McNary-Haugen bill, 
vetoed by President Coolidge, expressed 
the hope that his new bill may be en- 
acted into law during the approaching 
short session. 

He recalled that the last McNary- 
Haugen bill provided for two possible 


methods of procedure for handling the | 


exportable surplus of agricultural prod- 
ucts; one by loans to cooperatives at a 
low rate of interest; and the other 
through the mechanism of the equaliza- 
tion fee. While he has not yet reached 
any decision as to the precise details 
of his new bill, the Senator said, it will 
be designed to carry out the first of the 
two methods provided for in the old bill. 
New Section of Bill Planned. 

The old bill provided for the creation 
of a Federal Farm Board of 13 mem- 
bers and the establishment of a revolv- 
ing fund ef $400,000,000. That section 
of the bill referring to the method which 
the Senator plans to embody in his new 
proposal reads in full text: 

“Sec. 5. (a) The board is authorizec 
to make loans, out of the revolving fund 
hereinafter created,, to. apy cooperative 
association or corporation created and 
controlled by one or more cooperative 
associations, upon such terms and con- 
ditions as, in the judgment of the board, 
will afford assurance of repayment and 
carry out the policy declared in section 


1, and upon such other terms and con- | 
board deems necessary. | 


ditions as the 
Such loans shall be for one of the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

(1) For the purpose of assisting the 
cooperative association or corporation 
created and controlled by one or more 
cooperative associations, in controlling a 
seasonal or year’s total surplus, produced 
in the United States and either local 
or national in extent, that is in excess 
of the requirements for the orderly mar- 
keting of any agricultural commodity 
or in excess of the domestic requirements 
for such commodity. 

Provision for Corporations. 

(2) For the purpose of developing con- 
tinuity of cooperative services from the 
point of production to and including the 
point of terminal marketing services, if 
the proceeds of the loan are to be used 
either (A) for working capital for the 
cooperative association or corporation 
created and controlled by one or more 
cooperative associations, or (B) for as- 
sisting the cooperative associationor cor- 
poration created and controlled by one 
or more cooperative associations, in the 
acquisition, by purchase, construction, or 
otherwise, of facilities and equipment, in- 
cluding terminal marketing facilities and 
equipment, for the preparing, handling, 
storing, processing, or sale or other dis- 
position of agricultural commodities, or 


[Continued on Page 5,Column 4.] 
Lower Rates Favored 
On Western Potatoes 


yPlans 


The Senator, who was the | 


Diplomatic ‘Home Service” 
| Is Proposed in Pending Bill 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 














Texas Leads in Roads 


| Built by Federal Aid 
‘Total for All States Since 1916 


| 
| Chairman Considers Expediency of Calling House Com- | 


| 


mittee on Foreign Affairs to Consider Plan to 
Reorganize Stat e Department. 


Tentative plans for early consideration development of rapid international com- 
| of proposed legislation for reorganiza- munication has resulted in the transfer 


[tion of the Department of State are be- | from the field service of the Department 
‘ing made by the Chairman of the House!to the home service at Washington the 


Road construction in the United States 
carried out by Federal aid allotments 
had reached on September 30, a total of 
73,119.7 miles since the Federal Aid law 
}was enacted in 1916, the Bureau of Pub- 
‘lie Roads, Department of Agriculture 
jstated November 6. 
| The full text of a summary of the fig- 


Census Planned 


| Of Purchases by 


| Industrial Plants 


(Inquiry in Cleveland Is De- 
| signed to Test Feasibility 
Of Nation-wide 

| Survey. 


|Committee on Foreign Affairs, Repre- |essential responsibility for deciding im-|ures compiled by the Bureau as of Sep- ' 


antativa. Davee |portant questions, often involving vital 
; sentative Porter | decisions of policy, on which there’ may 
Pennsylvania. | hinge at any time an ultimate result as 

Mr. Porter has asked the views of|to peace or war. 
members of the Committee as to call-|this increasing importance of the duties 
: the C ites. topether, bevinnis |performed by the home service of the 
eine ae eam &\Department at Washington has never 
. November 26, to continue and complete ! 


, E A 1 te | been recognized. 

consideration of proposed legislation in| 
‘time to make a report to the House early | and trade in the United States and the in- 
| in the coming short session. The call for | crease inthe number of Americans inter- 
| the meeting, it is explained, depends on | ested in foreign trade, together with im- 
| the possibility of assembling a quorum. | proved means of international transporta- 

Hearings on the proposed legislation, |tion and communication, “according to 
with a number of measures on the sub-| Chairman Porter, “have thrown large 
ject on the Committee’s calendar, were | additional duties and responsibilities on 
held in executive session at the last | the Secretary of State, his assistants 
session of Congress, without final action. | and their subordinates, constituting the 
House bill 13179 is the measure spon-|home service. The assistants to the 
sored by the Chairman of the Cémmittee, ; Secretary and the home service at Wash- 
designed to set up in the Department of | ington prepare and issue instructions 
| State a “Home Service,” linked up with| dealing with the foreign policy of the 
ithe “Foreign Service.” | 

Mr. Porter has expressed the view that | 


| | 


‘Rate Readjustment 
1 7 ee 

| On Grape Juice In | German business firms are taking ad- 
| Bottles Is Ordered | res settee reortniy cnatisien i tact 


country, the American Consul at Ham- 


ete . aaa seer burg, E. Talbot Smith, informed the De- 
| Findings of IL. e. Gi. Expected partment of Commerce, November 6. The 


° full text of the Department’s statement 
| To Result in Both In- . 


follows: 
creases and Decreases s yet this service is very limited 
In Charges. 


(Rep.), of Pittsbugh, 


| 
| 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


Ship-to-Shore Telephones 


| Used by German Firms 
| 


‘Conversations over 
handled through the coastal radio sta- 


“The growth of population, industry, | 


short distances are ; 


tions at Tonning, Stubbenkammer, Cux- 


jtember 30 follows: 
Of the total completed mileage, Sep- 
jtember 30, the four States recording the 


He says orally that |largest construction were Texas, 5,967.4 | 
|miles, Minnesota, 3,844.9 miles, North | 


Dakota, 3,394 miles, and Nebraska, 3 
339.9 miles. 

On that date, a total of 10,915.7 miles 
was under construction at an estimated 
jeost of $274,485,665.66 and with a Fed- 
feral Aid allotment of $108,748,746.78. Of 
{this total mileage the initial roadways 
— construction amounted to 9,426.8 
and the remaining 1,488.9 miles under 
‘construction consisted of roads previously 


[Continued on Page 5, Column $.] 


Em 


| 
| 


ployment Stability 
Said to Be Improvin 


In Steel Industry 


Better Managed Plants De- 
clared to Show Little Change 
In Number of Workers 
From Month to Month. 


| Regularity of employment in the iron 
‘and steel industry of the United States 
has improved to a marked extent, accord- 
ing to a recent study of the subject by 
, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 


i\Reduction of Wastes 
In Trade Is Sought 


Of Study of Interindustry 
Distribution of Com- 
modities. 


The Department of Commerce on No- 
|vember 12 will begin a census of indus- 
— purchases in Cleveland, Ohio, in 


an effort to ascertain the possibility of 


jobtaining data on inter-industry distri- | 


begs as part of the National Census 
of Distribution which has been recom- 
|mended to Congress for 1930. 


| Announcement of the project was made | 


| November 6 by the Chief of the Division 
of Domestic Commerce, Gorton James, 


who stated that Cleveland was selected | 


because of the diversity of its industries. 
| Mr. James also called attention to the 
fact that surveys already have been com- 
pleted in 11 cities on wholesale and re- 
| tail distribution. 


| Waste Found in Distribution. 
Estimating the annual wastes in the 
distribution of consumers’ goods at $8,- 
| 000,000,000, the Department is now en- 
}gaged in gathering the basic material 
‘necessary for analyzing distribution 
!problems and eliminating wastes, Mr. 
; Jones declared 


the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


=—— 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 


Licenses Are Denied 
Foreign-built Planes 


‘Canadian Aircraft Alone Are 


Eligible to Rights. 


} 

| Canadian airplanes are the only for- 
| eign-built aircraft that are eligible for 
| license in the United States, the Aero- 
{nautics Branch of the Department of 
}Commerce stated November 6. The 
statement follows in full text: 

It has been brought to the attention 
of the Department that number of for- 
eign-built planes are being purchased 
in this country. 

All purchasers of foreign-built aircraft 
; must bear in mind that such aircraft at 
;the present time are not eligible for li- 
| cense in this country, due to the fact that 


- | . . 1 " ic PeINnroncity > "Ae to a 
~ |Eeonomies Predicted as Result | there is no reciprocity between this coun- 


jtry and any foreign country on Air- 
| worthiness Certificates for Export. 

The above does not apply to Canada, 
as this country does have a_ reciprocal 


agreement with Canada for the accept- 


J 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 
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Inquiry Is Completed 


{ 


| Into Production Cost 


Of Sodium Phosphate 


Two Types Imported from 
Germany and Belgium Are 
Found to Compete With 
Domestic Product. 


The United States Tariff Commission 
has just made public a comparative cost 
statement covering the production of so- 
dium phosphate. The Commission’s 
| Studies, although tentative in character, 
|revealed that of the various types of 
{sodium phosphate, there were two types 
| which provided competition in the domes- 
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66T'HE existence of such a gove 


ernment as ours for any 


length of time is a full proof o 


general dissemination of knowl- 


edge throughout the whole body of 
the people.” 


—John Adams, 
President of the United States, 
1797—1801 


YEARLY INDEX 


2213 
PRICE 5 


CENTS 


PER. ; 
coPY | 


Standardization | 
| For Government | 


_ Buying Planned 
| Stock Catalogue Compiled 
Embodying Uniform No- 
menclature and De- 

scription, 


| 


‘Federal A pplication 


| Of Simplified Practice 

| —— 

Office of Chief Coordinator to 
Ask Congress to Authorize 

| Publication and Provide 

Appropriation. 


Plans for introduction 
; business practices 


of simplified 
in procurement of 
| supplies for Federal departments and es- 
tablishments through uniform nomen- 
iclature and adequate description of 
|standard items have been completed by 
te Office of the Chief Coordinator, and 
‘await congressional authorization for 
| publication, it was stated orally, Novem- 
ber 6, by Rear Admiral T. H. Hicks, 
Supply Corps, U. S. N. 2 

Admiral Hicks is on special duty in 
|the office of the Chief Coordinator, to 
| supervise preparations for compiling a 
{Federal Standard Stock Catalogue em- 
bodying these principles. 


Simplified Practice Applied. 
| The purpose of the catalogue, Admiral 
| Hicks explained, is to apply to the Fed- 
{eral establishment the same principles of 
simplified practices as now are applied 
|to private industry by the Department of 
| Commerce through the elimination of 
| wastes in names, sizes and kinds of com- 
modities. Eventually, he said, it is 
|hoped to have all Government depart- 
| ments as well as private enterprise adopt 


a ; haven, Swinemunde and Warnemunde, 
| A readjustment of railroad freight | and long distance conversations must be 
rates on unfermented grape juice, in|transmitted by the radio station at 
{glass bottles packed in boxes and bar- | Norddsich. This latter connection is still 
rels, throughout a large part of the |i2 its trial stage, although 20 vessels 


United States, is ordered by the Inter-| sary apparatus. 


state Commerce Commission, effective 
on January 5, 1929, in a report and order . 


made public on November 6 in No. 16256, Rubber Shareholders 
on a complaint filed by the Welch Grape ¢' 
Organize in England 


Juice Company and the J. Hungerford 
Smith Grape Juice Company. The Com- 
mission’s findings, it says, will result in 
| both increases and reductions. 

Will Result In Readjustment. 
The Commission’s finding is that pres- 
}ent rates and ratings are not unreason- 
‘able or otherwise unlawful, except that 
| the epg Ht ratings = = offi- 
cial (eastern) classification, an e car- , a , 
load pen in the western aandiean| Protection of. the interests of share- 
| and the rates applied under those ratings, |holders in rubber producing companies 
jare, and for the future will be, respec- | is the object of an association which has 
|tively unreasonable to the extent that | just been formed in England, the De- 
| they exceed second class and Class A.| partment of Commerce was advised No- 
These findings, the report says, will re-' vember 6 by its London office. 
{sult in a substantial readjustment of Success of the scheme, it is stated, 
|rates particularly from, to, and within, will depend on the support received from 
| the Southwest. | existing shareholders who must pay one- 
; _ The present rates are those of the first | half of 1 per cent of their nominal hold- 
class in official and second class in jngs to join the organization. The re- 
southern and western classifications in port follows in full text: 


| eee 
iForm Association for Pro- 
tection of Mutual In- 
terests. 


have now been equipped with the neces- 


partment of Labor and which has just} The statement by Mr. James follows 
been made public by the Bureau. The re-| in full text: 
port will appear in the forthcoming issue | 
of The Monthly Labor Review for| before obtained but vitally necessary to 
November. | the whole range of American business if 
Fluctuations in employment in these distribution costs are to be lowered, is 
jindustries due to seasonal and other | the fundamental purpose of the National 
causes haye been prevented in most of | Distribution Census. ‘ ‘ 
| the plants fo such an extent, it is stated,, Today the average American’ manufac- 
that the better managed plants show very | turer is operating with almost maximum 
little change in number of employes from | efficiency from a production standpoint 
month to month. | because he has the necessary statistical 
;. The result of the study, in full text,|Services to guide him. In the field of 
follows: — ane there is a woeful 
; oe ack of essential information. We know 
| Employment Being Stabilized. that more than half of the consumer’s 
This study is an attempt to measure dollar is spent for distribution costs, and 
the degree of regularity of employment! we know that this sum is far too high. 
in the iron and steel industry and to as-! But we do not know just how to attack 
certain whether regularity of employ-|the problems because no one has the 
ment has improved during recent years. | necessary facts. The prime purpose of 
;. In this connection it is important toj|the distribution .census is to provide 
| bear in mind that regularity of employ-|much of this information by shedding 
}ment is an entirely different matter | statistical light on the processes of dis- 
|from volume of employment. Thus, the | tribution. 
{total number of employes in a plant may 


{ 


} 





Compilation of facts and figures, never | 


+ the catalogue in the interest of efficient 


tie markets by reason of importations , : , 
and economic transaction of the official 


|from Germany and Belgium. Wuainenkcae ahs ation 


| The German costs for disodium phos-| Work on the catalogue began in June, 
phate are 64.49 per cent of the American | 1925, at the instigation of the Chief 
|costs, exclusive of interest and selling | Coordinate, Brig. Gen. H.C. Smithers, it 
lexpenses it was stated. The cost of pro-|Was explained by Admiral Hicks. It is 
| ducing ian. trisodium phosphate | 4n extension of the Navy Catalogue, pre- 
varied acdbtdfig’ to different cost periods, pared for the Navy befgre the war by 
|From July 1, 1925;to June 30, 1926, the | Admiral Hicks, to include standard stock 
| Belgium cost was 72.34 per cent of Amer- | used by all departments and establish- 
jican costs; from July 1, 1926 to June 30, | ments of the Government. 
|1927, 66.70 per cent of the American _ Admiral Hicks brought out that all 
costs, and from July 1, 1927 to Decem- | that is necessary to make effective the 
iber 31, 1927, 68.11 per cent of the Amer- | Provisions of the Federal compilation is 
ican costs, the foreign cost figures being | Congressional authorization to publish 
exclusive of interest and selling ex- |the catalogue. The matter of providing 
| penses. jfunds for printing will be laid before 
ai - x Congress at the coming session. Approxi- 
Scope of Inquiry Explained. |mately $75,000 will be required, which 
The Commission expresses its cost | includes estimates for compilation of an- 
data in persentages for the purpose of |other section to be added later to the 
javoiding disclosure of foreign costs of | catalogue. 
individual manufaceurers, the statement, Procurement of supplies by Govern- 
said. iment departments and establishments 
Explaining the scope of its cost in- | under the provisions of the catalogue will 


less than carloads, and fourth class in} 
official and western, and fifth class in 
| southern classification, in carloads. 

The full text of the report, by Division 
:4 of the Commission, Commissioners 
| Meyer, Eastman and Woodlock, follows: 

Complainants are the Welch Grape 
' Juice Company and J. Hungerford Smith 
| Grape Juice Company, corporations 
{and other products, the former at West- 
field, N. Y., North East, Pa., Lawton, 
Mich., and Springdale, Ark., and the 
latter at Lawton, Mich. 
| they allege that the ratings and rates 
jon unfermented grape juice, 


| bottles packed in boxes or barrels, in car-|tainment and arrangement of propa-|f 


| loads and less than carloads, from the 
| points named to all destinations in offi- 
| cial and southern territories and to those 


destinations in western territory em-/as regards the amount of directors’ fees, streams that speckle the map of Can- } 


braced within what are generally known 
/as southern and western trunk-line terri- 


By complaint filed August 22, 1924, 


An association of rubber investors with | 
the object of protecting interests of 
|shareholders in rubber producing com- 
panies has been formed in England. 
| British rubber shareholders had the 
| opportunity ‘of joining the organization 
at the cost of a levy of one-half cent 
of their nominal holdings in rubber-pro- 
|ducing companies. Aims of the new as- 


| manufacturing unfermented grape juice | sociation, it is believed in London, will ; 


| probably follow such lines as these: 
| Combating attempts to depress arti- 
ficially the price of rubber. 

Regulations of supply so that it shall 
|not outrun demand. 
| Negotiations, direct or indirect, with 


ganda through the press of such coun- 
| tries to this end. A 
Reversion to the precontrolled period 


| Consideration of the question of mul- 
| tiple-directorships and redundant direc- 


| Steadily decline from year to year with 
‘improving productive efficiency, while 
| within each year the fluctuations in the 
jnumber of employes, whether due to sea- 
;} sonal or other causes, may progressively 
diminish, with the result that the em- 
| ployes, though fewer in number, may 
have more steady work. 

This, indeed, seems to be exactly what 


has happened in the iron and steel in- | 


jdustry. Making all due allowance for 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


Airplanes Used to Hunt 
Deer and Moose in Canada 


| Deer hunting is the latest use for the ; 
airplane in Canada, the Department of | 
| Commerce was advised November 6 by | 


the Assistant American Trade Commis- 
sioner at Ottawa, A. H. Thiemann. The 


in glass producers in other countries for the at-|full text of the Department’s statement 


ollows: . 

Hunters flying in seaplanes or amphi- 
| bians spot their moose or deer, land 
jupon one of the many small lakes or 


jada, and then proceed through the bush 
to shoot their quarry. The carcass is then 
carried to the plane, which affords a con- 


|quiry, which was instituted by the Com- 
mission upon application of the War- | 
Commerce in its program of assisting | ™€Y Chemical Company, the Commission | 
‘business to find the facts to eliminate Said that disodium phosphate was about 
this waste is the Census of Industria] |99 per cent of the domestic consumption. ' 
| Purchases, to be started November 12/It is used for weighing silk. Inthe United 
‘in Cleveland. Through it we expect to; States, the Commission declared, tri- 


Census Of Purchases Planned. | 
The next step of the Department of | 


not be made mandatory, Admiral Hicks 
said, but it is likely that it will be grad- 
ually adopted, as was the c2se when the 
Navy catalogue was introduced. 
Discussing the benefits derived by the 
Navy from its standard catalogue, Ad- 
miral Hicks said that it has resulted in 


jascertain the possibility and advisability 


{sodium phosphate was used as a water|the saving of time as well as money. 


of obtaining data on inter-industry dis- | Softener and as an emulsifier of grease. | 
\tribution in the National Census of Dis-|Its widest use is for general household } 


1930. 


Representatives of industrial organiza- 
tions of the nation, realizing the value of 
the data obtained through the sample 
census of wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion made in 11 cities last year, prevailed 
upon the Department to make a similar 
survey showing the distribution of in- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 
Spark Transmitters 
Restricted to Ships 


Damped Wave Emissions Not to 
Be Licensed After January 1. 


In order to lessen interference to radio 





Examiner Proposes Reduction | | 


On Shipments to Southwest. 


A reduction in rates on potatoes from 
producing districts in Montana, North 
Dakota and western Minnesota to Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Lousiana, and Arkan- 


sas is recommended to the Interstate 
Conimerce Commision by Attorney Ex- 
aminer Alfred G. Hagerty in a proposed 
report made public November 6. 

The Examiner’s report finds that the 
present rates assailed by the Northwest- 
ern Potato Exchange and other complain- 
ants in Docket Nos. 20337, 20853, 19285, 
419778 and 20728, are unreasonable. The 
producing districts from which the rates 
apply are the Red River Valley, the 
Arnegard and central-west North Da- 


no reparation should be awarded on pas 
shipments. His 
sented as follows: 

1. The statutory burden of proof, in 
the situations where rates in issue were 
increased subsequently to January 1, 
1910, does not attach to the defendant 
carriers until complainants have made 
out a prima facie case. 

2. The evidence is wholly incompetent, 
even in a prima facie sense, to prove that 
the rates in issue were, when charged, so 
high that they caused or resulted in 
money damages;- and therefore is also 
incompetent to prove that those rates 
were, when charged, unreasonable, with- 
in the meaning of section 1 of the 
statue, for the sole purpose of raising 
the irrebuttable presumption of law that 
money damages were suffered. The rates 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 
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| Method Developed for Producing Chloride 
_ For Fertilizer Through Treatment of Ores 








Resulting Product Said by Bureau of Mines to Be of Espe- 
| cial Value to Beet Sugar Industry. 


| 


| 
| 


i The formation of chlorides valuable as; fully removed by the addition of calcium 


fertilizer in the sugar beet industry is! chloride to'the brine leaching solution, 
the application of the, as it causes the calicum sulphate te be } 
How- | 


_possible from 


ij chloridizing process in the recovery of 


a | precipitated out from the solution. 
| 


mercially feasible to use this reagent at 
that price for removing the sulphate 


Q vs in full text: 
The statement follows in full tex radical from the brine solution. 


| In the State of Utah are many de- 
| posits of low-grade lead-silver ores whose | Cheaper Method Sought. 

|metal content could be recovered by ap-; It is estimated that calcium chloride 
|plying the chloridizing roasting and}could be produced from salt, sulphuric 
brine leaching process. However, fvhen| acid, and limestone for approximately 
this process is applied to the treatment $35 a ton, but this cost is also prohibi- 
of such ores, soluble sulphates are formed tive so far as the use of calcium chloride 
during the chloridizing ~roasting, and} as a reagent is concerned for the purpose 
|these soluble sulphates greatly lower the| above indicated. Hence experimentation 
solubility of the lead when the roasted| was undertaken by the Bureau of Mines 
ore is leached with a brine solution.!to determine whether it might not be 
Therefore, the problem which presents | possible to«devise a method for producing 


y 
: 


1 of this process to such ares, is to remove; experimentation, a method has_ been 


As a result of experimentation by the, and ferric oxide to 850 degress C in the 
‘Intermountain Experiment Station of| presence of steam. The hydrochloric acid 
the Bureau, Salt Lake City, Utah, it was 
| found that this radical could be success- 





| [Continued on Page 2, Column 6.) 


: ever, as the market price of calcium | 
h | ores, the Bureau of Mines of the Depart-| chloride is about $40 a ton, it is not eom- | 
* kota. The examiner’s report holds that | ment of Commerce stated November 6. 
ti 
conclusions are pre- | 


itself, in connection with the application| this reagent cheaply. As a result of this | 


jthe sulphate radical from the solution worked out whereby the calcium chloride Al 
during brine leaching of the roasted ore. can be produced by heating salt, silica | 


venient means of transportation. Air- | broadcasting caused by “spark transmit- 
planes have long been used for forest | ters” or transmitters employing damped 
— work * veo ge a a — wave emissions, the Federal Radio Com- 

ing been protecte rom fores Pes. | os.28 Ra : 
orest dusting to check harmful para- parce sane November . made publle _ 
| general order (No. 51) requiring discon- 


sitic growths, photographic surveys, 

| transportation to outlying mining camps, | tinuance of the use of this type of trans- 
jand fisheries patrol are among the many 
other services rendered by aircraft in 


shy leases of ship stations. Damped wave 
the Dominion. I I 


;emissions are used to some extent in 

rs 

||| cations on wavelengths above 600 meters 

or below 500 kilocycles, or outside the 

broadcast band. The full text of the 
order follows: 


Complete 
| News Summary |, 
and Index jcense will be issued for theoperation of 


.|any radio station (other than ship sta- 
... Of every article in 


| tions) having a transmitter employing 
' 
this issue will be found 


damped wave emissions. 
All such stations now operating ynder 
on the Back Page. 


authority granted by the Federal dio 
Commission, and having transmitters 
employing damped wave emissions shall 
discontinue sucn use and shall replace 
| such. transmitters with apparatus em- 
ploying continuous waves or modulated 
continuous wave emissions, prior to 

January 1, 1929. Any licensee who is 

unable to comply with this order within 
{the period specified because of reasons 
| beyond his control may, upon application 

|| and a proper showing to the Commission. 
obtain a reasonable extension of. said 
period, 

All radio supervisors are requested to 
make inspections and reports where 
necessary to the end that the terms of 
| this order may be strictly complied with. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience’ of the 
reader. 
++ 
Turn to Back Page 

| 


’ 
\ 


;mitter after January 1, except in the | 


tribution, recommended to Congress for and industrial cle ning, especially where | 


| nonabrasive material is desired, the Com- 
| mission pointed out, explaining, however, 
{that no one product competes with sod- 


{jum phosphate ‘in all its uses, 

| Disodium phosphate has no satisfac- 
tory substitute in silk manufacture, but 
,in its medicinal use appears to have 
properties similar vv those of saline laxa- 
tives. 

Trisodium phosphate, the Commission 
declared, meets with keen competition 
as a water-softener and cleaning agent, 
;from soda ash and the other forms of 
;soda, such as sal soda and sesquicar- 
| bonate. 

The manufacture of sodium phosphate 


Output Increased Steadily. 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 


| Belgium to Modify 


| Telegraph Monopol 


‘Autonomous Organization 
Take Over Operation. 


The Belgian Cabinet has approved a 
of forming an autonomous 


Vv 


~ 


to 


| 
| project 


iphone services of Belgium, which have 
hitherto been operated as a straight State 
monopoly, the Department of Commerce 
j;has just been advised by the assistant 


Hunt. The report follows in full text: 
The project has for purpose the com- 
plete separation of accounts of the tele- 
graph and telephone services from Gov- 
,;ernment finance. The autonomous 
| monopoly will take over all the present 
charges of the two administration rep- 
|resenting a capital of 
‘frances (the france is equiv 
cents). 
| The Belgian Government will con- 
|lLinue to furnish 150,006,000 frances per 
year until 1933 for extension to the 
lines; after 1933, the monopoly will have 
to find its own funds. The monopoly will 
pay the Government 5 per cent interest 


alent to 13.8 


jon all sums which have been spent on! 


telegraphs and telephones by the Gov- 
ernment since these twe services first 
. began operation, 

| The project includes the constitution of 
a fund for renewing equipment, an in- 


| [Continued om Page 4 Column 5.) 


1,690,000,000 | 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


Analyses Are Issued 


| On Cotton Ginnings 


Newly Devised Reports Are 
| Published for Seven States. 


The last of the newly devised reports 
/on cotton ginned in the United States 
prior to October 1, 1928, those on the 
grade, staple and tenderability in the re- 
maining States, Alabama, Florida, Geor- 
!gia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
‘Carolina and Tennessee, were made pub- 
lic November 6 by the Division of Cot- 
ton Marketing, Department of Agricul- 
| Kure. The summaries for the States -fol- 
low: 

For Alabama the total tenderable cot- 
ton amounted to 288,757 bales, or 86.00 
;}per cent of the total crop of 335,754 
‘bales; of which tenderable % to 1 and 
1-32 inches inclusive totaled 287,496 
bales, 85.62 per cent; and _ tenderable 
{over 1 and 1-32 inches totaled 1,261 
bales, 0.38 per cent. 

Staple lengths of upland cotton were 
und in the following numbers of bales 
|and percentages: 13-16 and under, 46,- 


fo 


| point to point radio telegraph communi- | Monopoly for the telegraph and tele-|775 bales, 13.94 per cent; %, 259,873 


| bales, 77.41 per cent; 15-16, 25,009 bales, 
7.45 per cent; 1 and 1 and 1-32, 2,836 
| bales, 0.84 per cent; 1 and 1-16 and 1 
and 3-52. 906 bales, 0.27 per cent; 1 and 
18 and 1 and 5-32, 304 bales, 0.09 per 


On and after January 1, 1929, no li- !commercial attache at Brussels, L. W.: cent; 1 and 3-16 and 1 and 7-32, 31 bales, 


‘less than one-hundredth of 1 per cent; 
and 1 and % an dover, 20 bales, less 
‘than one hundredth of 1 per cent, 

Extra white totaled 145 bales, or 0.04 
per cent, and white totaled 308,358 bales, 
|} 91.85 per cent. 
| For Florida the total tenderable cot- 
i ton amounted to 9,900 bales, or 87.99 per 
cent of the total crop of 11,251 bales; of 
| whieh tenderable % to 1 and 1/32 inches 
{inclusive totaled 9,729 bales, 86.47 per 
cent, and tenderable over and 1/32 to- 
taled 171 bales, 1.52 per cent. 

Staple lengths in inches of upland cot- 
ton were found in the following numbers 
of bales and percentages: 13/16 and un- 
der, 1,110 bales, 9.86 per cent; %, 8,129 
bales, 72.26 per cent; 15/16, 1,540 bales, 
13.69 per cent; 1 and */32, 301 bales, 
2.68 per cent; 1 and 1/16 and 1 and 
3/32, 109 bales, 0.97 per cent, 1 and %& 
and 1 and 5/32, 41 bales, 0.36 per cent; 
1 and 3/16 and 1 and 7/32, 14 bales, 0.12 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.) ~ 
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. acute or chrortic. 


Described 








Bill for Reorganization of State Department) Women Join Staff 
Before House Committee on Foreign Affairs 





Treatment Discussed Chairman Considers Expediency of Calling Meeting to 





Iniensity of Modern Life and 
Excesses Causes of Dis- 
ease, Says Public Health 
Service. 


Bright’s disease, or nephritis, standing 
third among causes of death in the 
United States. is one of the large public | 
health problems of the country, it was} 
stated November 6 by the Public Health 
Service. i 

A disease affecting both kidneys, it 
leads to changes in structure and disturb- 
ances in the kidney functions, according 
to the statement. There are numerous) 
causes of the disease, and it manifests 
itself in many ways. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

The importance of Bright’s disease, or 
nephritis, is evidenced by the fact that it 
stands third among the causes of death 
in the United States. This disease was 
described by an English physcian, Dr. 
Richard Bright, about a hundred years 
ago. The original description of Dr 
Bright included a “dropsical” condition of 
the body and the finding of albumen in 
the kidney discharge associated with an! 
inflammation of the kidneys. Today, the 
term “Bright’s disease” is being replaced 
by the term nephritis,” and is recognized 
as a disease affecing both kidneys, and 
which leads to changes in structure and 
disturbances in the kidney functions. 

Acute or Chronic Cases. 

Bright’s disease is usually classified as 
An acute attack as a 
rule manifests itself by pallor of the 
skin, swelling of the eyelids, feet, and 
sometimes the whole body, and diminu- 


tion in the amount of the kidney dis- 
charge, which is usually scanty and 
bloody or smokey in appearance. 

In chronic nephritis, the onset is 


evadual and insidious, though some acute 
cases become chronic. The symptoms 
which cause the patient to consult a 
phyiscian are usually lassitude, head- 
ache, vomiting or loss of appetite, and 
nocturia or increased frequency of void- 
ing the kidney secretion at night. In 
some cases, dropsy, or a watery swelling 
of .the body, is very. marked. Not infre- 
quently dimness of vision may cause the 
patient to go to an eye specialist, who 
upon examination of the retina of the 
ve, finds that the underlying cause of 
complaint is chronic Bright's 






dis- 


ea 





se. 
Many cases of chronic Bright’ 


sease are associated with increased 
blood pressure. In some of these the 
disease is in no sense a disease of the 


kidneys alone; here the condition is part 
and parcel of a generalized disorder o! 


the circulation . characterized -by high 
blood pressure and with more or less 
damage in the kidney. 

The prevention and treaiment of 


Bright’s disease necessitates first a con- 
sideration of the factors which have to 
do with its cause. 

Specific Causes. 

Among the causes of the acute disease 
are often mentioned sudden exposure to 
‘old; chemical poisons, a& carbolic acid, 
mereury, turpentine, and similar prepa- 
vations; also extensive burns of the body. 
The most importance among the causes 
is the group of acute infections, includ- | 
ing not only scarlet fever and other gen- 
eal diseases, but also tonsillitis and in- 
fections about the throat and other local 
parts of the body. In chronic cases the 
cause usually not definite. The 
same infections, also syphilis. prolonged 
suppuration, or bacterial blood-poisoning 
may have a part. Alcohol, lead, and over- 
eating play their roles in some cases, and 
n some instances the disease seems to 
ve simply a degeneration old age. 
Males are more often affected than fe- 
males. probably owing to the greater 
exposure of males to the wear and tear 
ot life, including work, weather and 
worry, as well as infections and poisons. 
In treatment, consideration should be 
‘n as to whether the disease is acute 
chronic. In acute cases the patient 
1ould be confined to bed, and should be 
under the constant care of a physician. 
the directions of the physician regard- 








is so 


of 











ng diet and treatment should be me- 
ticulously observed. Fortunately, most 
cases of acute Bright’s disease end in 
ecovery, under judicious and careful 


ianagement; lacking such management, 
he acute stage is very likely to progress 
nto the chronic stage. 
Difficulty of Treatment. 

Chronic Bright's disease offers difficu 
ties which require the closest 
tion between the patient and t 
an, though at times the visi 
need to be frequent. Every patient af- 
flicted with chronic Bright’s disease 
hould place himself under, and remain 
inder, the care of a competent physi- 
van. A regimen of treatment adequau 
one patient may not apply, or may 
contra-indicated, in another patient. 
Jast as in any other disease, a thorough 
inderstanding of the case is essential to 
intelligent treatment. In many 
cases the drinking of fluids 





coopera- 


ne 











chronic 
should be 


restricted; alcohol should always be for-| 


hidden; the use of salt in the diet is aj 
times reduced with advantage: moderat 
mental and physical work except in 
severe types the disease should be 
vstablished, but contrelled; habits should 
be so regulated as co conform with good 
Judgment and 


U common sense: lig nt 
diet and freedom from exposure to 
changeable and inclement weather arc 
important points. It must not be as- 


sumed that all cases of chronic Bright’s 








disease are necessarily fatal As a 
matter of fact, many persons afflicted 
With this disease, when on a careful! 
schedule of living. as regards diet, habits. 
and work, and under the supervision of 
a physician, live long and useful lives. 
Preventive Measures. 
The prevention oj Brighi’s disease j 


Is quite as important as the treatment. 
Among preventive measures the follow- 
ing may be considered as outstanding in 
importance: ; 









1. Since many cases of Bright’: disease 
fallow the acute infect it is impor-] 
ant that all means be taken to control 
these, as regards both their prevention 
and cure. Preventive measures, includ- 
ing isolation of contagious diseases, and! 
disinfection of the tbody 


should be used in the control of all such 
diseases in ordei _to guard the health of 
the general public. Under the heading 


teeth receive proper attention. 


In the treatment of persons afflicted healthy and vigorous state and in so-called The normal method of making process The Ministry also accepted the tender 
with contagious disease the patient anc Lrogenou equilibyium, on one-half! color blocks entails three separate e: of the Larkin Airevaft Company for a 
the patient’s family should cooperate iw t) ‘ ! bea ete.) that pesures. and for this reason it has been service one wtiween Camoowcai 
the fullost exi with th i ( of ning. impracticable to  photograpl) ibjects (Queensland) and Daly Waters (Nort 
securing for the patient adequate resi) Many people cui but most of containing movement for color purposes. ern Territory). The bsidy will be £25, 
in bed. No other factor in the manage-| us in middle age and later would lead ; Compan) officials explain, however, that ; 000 over a period of three years. It is 
ment of acute disease is of greater im- happier, more useful. and longer lives,;the new processes are capable of use at | intended to route this service by way oi 
portance than adequate rest in  bed.}if we arose from the table with our Snapshot speeds up to exposures of 1-75th | Alexandra, Brunette Downs Anthony’s| 


ven after convalescence is established,} 


; kidneys than any other form. 


; a r ;it is known that man) 
of preventive measures it is also essential | 


Consider Plan fot 


(Continued 


country, to be received and carried out 


by the foreign-service officers abroad. 

“The compensation of these home-serv- 
ice officers is grossly inadequate in com- 
parison with compensation paid to of- 
ficers of the foreign service who receive 
and carry out instructions from the De- 
partment, as witness the recent prepara- 
tion and delivery of the international 
peace documents exchanged between the 
United States and Franee in the past 
year. 

“it not consisient with good ad- 
ministrative practice to pay smaller 
salaries to officials of the Department of 
State who prepare and issue instructions 
than to officials in its foreign service who 
receive the instructions. In view of the 
greatly increased duties at the seat of 
Government, there should be one addi- 
tional Undersecretary of State and two 
additional Assistant Secretaries of State. 

“It has been the custom of Presidents 
to choose the heads of the executive 
lepartment and their assistants from 
citizens who have distinguished them- 
selves in civil life, rather than from 
persons holding of"ces in those depart- 
ments, thus avoiding the creation of an 
officialdom. 


is 


and promote confidence, appointments 
and other personnel changes in the 
foreign and home services should be 


entirely removed from control of officials 
who can obtain personal 
through such control. 
Solicitor Is Official 
Of Department of Justice 

“It is an anomaly that one of the mi 
important assistants to the Secretary of 
State his legal advisor on 
specialized problems of international law, 
but who is a low-salaried and subordi- 
nate official, not of the Department of 
State, but of the Departmer.t of Justice. 
The Solicitor of the Department of State 
is under the Attorney General, but an 
assistant to the Secretary of State.” 

The Porter bill would create a “Hom« 
Service” for officials and employes 
the Department of State at Washington, 
along with the “Foreign Service” 
those in the field. It is designed to 


advancement 


yst 





is 








¢ 
ot 


for 


p- 














proxima the home salaries to thx in 
the tield abroad. It would increase the 
number of executive officers in the De- 
partment from one Undersecretary of 







State to two s 
raised from 


th officials, with < 
500 to $13,500, 





alaries 
id in- 








crease the four Assistant Secretaries to 
a total of six Assistant Secretaries, with 
salaries raised from $7,500 to $12,000. 

Under section 1 of the bill, only 


three out of these eight officers could be 
appointed any one time from the 
“Foreign Service.” Such appointees 


al 








would be ineligible to any diplomatic or, 


Am- |} 


consular post except to become ar 
bassador. 


Other Provisions 


In Pending Measure 


Other terms of the bill as suimn 
by Chairman Porter follow: 

Section 2: Subsection (a) 
that, with certain exceptions, 


laviZed 


provides 
all the 


| present officers and employes in the De- 


partment who receive $3,000 per annum 





or more shall be transformed into a 
“Home Service” of the Department of 
Stai 

Subsection (b) provides that apnoint- 


ments, promotions, demotions and 
arations in this Service shall be subject 
to the Civil Service Commission, and 


uses the language of the Commission. It 


sep- 






also gives Home Service officers the 
benefits of the civil service retirement 
act. 


Subsection (c) of 
the officers of the Home Service the 
same salary classi ion as that pi 
vided by law for Foreign Service officers 
and provides an absolute limitation of 
uppermost class and percent 
i he other classes. 


this Section give 









ats » ft 
iltations in t 












1 }: Subsection (a) provides that 
one of the assistant secretaries shall be 
designated as Couns to advise the 
Department on ral matters relating to 
for affa 





Section 4: This se n provides that 
one of the underse¢ ies shall direct 
the business administration of both the 
foreign and domestic establishments of 
he Department and that there shall be 


























wit the Depar ent a board of busi- 
ness administration. 

Section 5: Subs (a) provide 
that one of the assistant secretaries 
shall have exclusive direction of th 
Foreign Service and that he shall not 
have been a Foreign Service officer 
Within seven years prior to his appoint- 

th (>) provides that no pei 
sor mcerned with the administration 
ot the personnel of t Foreign Service 
shall be a member of that Service non 
shall be eligible for appointment to that 
rest in bed, either absolute or partial, 
should be insisted on for a reasonable 
period of time, to allow for the kidneys’ 
as well as other vital organs, to be re- 


stored to normal condition. 


2. The 








hurry and grind of modern life} 
plays a large part in the production of 
Bright’s disease, especially among the} 


votaries of “wine. women, and song. 

Avoidance of stress and strain and ex- 
cesses of all kinds is important. 
Family Predisposition. 

3. It appears that a predisposition to 

Bright's disease occurs in certain fa 





lies It, therefore, bchooves members 
of such families to be especially vigilant 
regarding the application of both pre 


ventive and curative 
1. Periodic phy 
erably yearly, 


measures. 
sica! examinations, prel- 


of all persons are neces- 


{sary to maximun security and efficiency. 


The detection of Bright’s disease in the 
beginning of its stage would permit of 


the institution of such hygienic measures | 


and treatment as would possibly prolong 
ife over a long period of time. 
5. It has been said that “the platte 
| kills more than the sword.” Outside oi 


specific irritants, investigators have 


has any more irritating effect on the 


hat the adult body can be kept in a 





appetite not completely satisfied, 


To prevent dissatisfaction | 


highly : 


‘and 


However, 
persons eat to 
| excess especially in the use of meats, and 
that all throat affections and diseased|it has been ascertained by physiologists|be only about three times as much 


» “Home Service. 


from Page 1.) 


after having 
with 


Service within five years 
been an officer concerned 
service personnel. 

| Section 6: Creates an Advisory Coun- 
cil on foreign affairs composed of the 
Secretary of State and the executive of- 
ficers of the Department and that the 
Secretary may invite the Chairman _and 
ranking minority members of the Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
| ate and on Foreign Affairs of the House 
to participate in the meetings of the 
| Council. 
| Section 7: Requires five years service 
in the Consular Branch of the existing 


Foreign Service before any person can} 


|occupy a diplomatic position. 


‘Regulations Issued 


‘For Aeronautic Lights 


Private Beacons Must Have 
Fixed Projector Pointing 
To Nearest Landing Field. 








Private aeronautie lights must be 
equipped with a fixe | projector of intense 
candlepower showing a narrow shaft ot 
light pointing in the direction of the 
nearest landing field, under an order of 


the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart-! 


ment of Commerce, which becomes effec- 
tive January 1, 1929. The announcement 
by the Department on November 6 fol- 
lows in full text: 

Effective January 1, 1929, all private 
aeronautic lights heretofore approved 
must be equipped with a fixed projector 
of intense candlepower showing a narrow 
shaft of light pointing in the direction of 
the nearest landing field. 

The Air Commerce Regulations pro- 
vide for the certification of privately es- 
tablished aeronautic lights serving as 
aids on established civil airways, marking 
landing fields or landmarks leading to a 
safe, lighted landing field and it is the 
purpose of the Department of Commerce 
to eneourage the establishment of private 
air navigation facilities that serve as true 
aeronautical lights. 

Lights To Be Certified. 

Private aeronauiie lights located on 
civil airways will be certified if of dis- 
tinctive characieristic and of equal ef- 
tectiveness to the Department’s beacons. 
If the private light is a rotating beacon, 
it should run at 6 R. P. M. and be in- 
clined approvimately one degree above 
the horizon. having the same general 
characteristics the rotating beacons 
established on the national airways. 

Private aer utic lights in cities noi 
on these airways will be certified only 
if they have characteristics 
‘from those of aeronautic lights estab- 
lished on national airways or on landing 
fields, and serve as landmarks from 
which a departure can be taken to reach 
a safe, lighted landing field. The char- 
acteristics must be such as to preclude 
the possibility of confusion with lights 
marking this landing field. 

In addition to the above requirements 
all rotating beacon lights must be 
equipped with a fixed projector, throwing 
a narrow pencil of light for two or threc 
miles in the direction of the nearest 
landing field. This projector must be at 
least 24 inches in diameter and furnished 
with a parabolic refiector giving a high 
candlepower beam of not over 3 degrees 
spread, and equipped with a 32 volt, 600- 

watt light source. 








as 





The beam should be 
elevated sufficiently to clear intervening 
structures. Aeronautic lights must 
necessarily be reliable in operation be- 
tween sunset and sunrise. 
Advertising Lights Regulated. 
The establishment and certification of 
a private aeronautic light in one locality 
will preclude certification of a light ot 
‘similar type within a distance which 
night cause uncertainly in its identifica- 
tion when picked 
weuther. 
neronautic light 
the operator of such a light 
inmediately advise the Airways Division 
by wire of any susnension or failure in 
ithe operation of the light, the probable 
| period of such suspension and the date 
on which the light is returned to service. 
All privately operated rotating beacon 
ights, established for advertising pu) 
yoses Which are not certified by the De 
yartment of Commerce as autical 
aids, and which may be the subject of 
complaints by the air pilots, ow 





up by air pilots in 1 


The certific.tion of a private 





ny 


Kaves 





al 
< 

















the fact that they are confusin vitt 
true lights. will be branded false 
lights under the Air Commerce Act ol 
1926 and as such false lights, will be 
‘ordered discontinued unde > penality— 
$5,000 fine and five years imprisonment 
—provided for by law. 

Application for the establishment oi 
‘private aeronautic lizhts shall be made 
to the Commisisoner of Lighthouses on 


Departinent of Commerce forms 117-B, 


“Application for Certification, Rating or’ 


Discontinuance of Aeronautical 
together with a sketch 
Jocation of proposed light with reference 
to the nearest landing field. The purpose 
served by the light and the aid rendered 
to the air pilot shall be fully established 
substantiated. Private aeronautic 
lights will be listed for the information 
and guidance of pilots by the Department 
of Commerce in its bulleti 


Light,” 
or map showing 








| 
| 





English Company to Develop 
Color Photograph Method 


A company has been formed in Eng- 
land for the development of a new 
!'method of color photorraphy, the De- 
partment of Commerce was advised No- 


; vember 6 by the Trade Commissioner 





at London, Homer 
;ol the report follows: 

By the use of a special film pack, roll 
oy j#ate, the photographs, including snar 


Fox. The full text 


shotf, can be made in colors with an or- i 


dinary camera, according to claims of 


discharges,| failed to find that one form of protein! the company. 


Cost of the new process, which the 
company claims to be suitable for the 
ordinary amateur photographer as well 
jas for commercial purposes, is said to 
as 


'ordinary photographs or snapshots. 





of a second, 


foreign! 


| astronomer 


differing | 


KEY | 


the Departinent obli-} 
10} 





| Of Astronomers at 


Paris Observatory 
Several Feminine Scientists 
Have Advanced to Posi- 
tions as Associates 


In Work. 


No specific school training is required | 


for entrance to the staff of the Paris 
astronomical observatory, and many 
women are entering the field in France 
with what roughly corresponds to a 
bachelor of science degree, according to 
a translation from an issue of Revue de 
VEnseignement Secondaire des Jeunes 
Filles, by the Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of Interior. 

The telescope is the heart of the work 


of the Observatory, the statement says, | 
and from 160 to 180 nights of the year: 





are favorable to its use; nevertheless, it 


adds, astronomy is less a science of 


romance than a science of measurement, | 
and the astronomer must endeavor to be- | 
come an accurate observer, an original! 


thinker, and a close caleulator. The full 
text of the Department’s statement fol- 
lows: 

In France, where the work of women 
other than domestic has been utilized to 
a much greater extent than in England, 
in Germany, or even in the United 
States, the first woman astronomer was 
an American, Miss Klumpeke, who 
worked at the Paris Observatory 35 
years ago. According to Mme. Chandon, 
at the Paris Observatory, 
Miss Klumpeke collaborated on a thesis 
for the Sorbonne on the rings of Saturn, 
for a time was chief of the Bureau 
Measure: i1ents of the Map of the Sky at 
the Paris Observatory, and later on did 
astronomical work in England. There 
she married her teacher, the astronomer 
Robert Finally she returned to 
France and died at Fontainebleau. 


ol 








Patience is Required. 

Tn an interview given Blanche Cognet, 
a teacher at the Lycee de Chartves, 
published in the issue for June 1, 1928, 
of the Revue de l’Enseignement Secon- 
daive des Jeunes Filles (founded by Ca- 
mille See) and translated by the Bureau 
of Education, Interior Department, 


Washington, D. C., Mme. Chandon said! 


that enthusiasm for astronomic work, | 
power of endurance, and patience to 
labor and to wait for seven or eight 


years for results are some of the quali- 
tications of an astronomer. Some tasks 
of more immediate realization, such as 
determination of time, carried 
contemporaneously with more 
portant projects. 

Although the telescope is the heart of 
the work at the Observatory and from 
160 to 180 nights of the vear are favor- 
able to its use, astronomy less a 
science of romance than a science of 
measurements. The astronomer musi 
note exact time of the passing 
the star that is being observed threugh 
interstices between very fine threads. 
Then the calculation begins. The 
tronomer must endeavor to become 
accurate observer, an original 
and a close calculator. 

No specific school training is required 
for entrance to the staff at the Observa- 
iory; many enter on their work with 
what roughly corresponds to our degree 
of bachelor of science. Others have a 
degree that is in some ways considered 
the equivalent of our degree of doctor 
of philosophy. 
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Mathematics Is Essential. 
ior work in astronomy, the oldest of 
the sciences, the most essential subjects 
are physics and mathematics, applied 
mathematics especially; for work in as- 







trophysics, whose marvelous develop- 
ment has occurred within the last 40 
years, the worker depends principally 


on mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 


Some of the assisiants and calculators ; 


at the Observatory possess the diploma 
from the French secondary school that 
would admit the holder to the freshman 
lass cf a university in the United States; 
others have school certificates of a lower 


grade, and some have none at. ail. 
These use tables of logarithms and do 
nol necessarily know the reason or the 
purpose of their calculations. 


Desire for self-improvement is daily 
becoming more and more general among 
the members of the force. One evidence 
of this is the rivalry which develops be- 
tween the regular clerical appointees 
and the graduates of higher institutions 
of learning who ere serving their terms 
is probationers. 

Weman Wins Promotions. 

During the first half Mme. Chan- 
don’s 20 years of astronomical work she 
was the only French woman in her pro- 
fession. She waited four years for a 
post as assistant astronomer; she heid 
that position during 12 vears, and she is 
now an associate astronomer. She holds 
the university degree agrege in 


oO} 





mathematics and a diploma in physicai | 
sciences, 

Among her colleagues Mme. Chandon 
has two women assistant astronomers. 


Another has served the Observatory dur- 





ing 12 ye and hopes for an appoint- 
ment as assistant astronomer soon, Dur- 
ing three of these 12 years she was a 


probationer. Sometimes the- Directo 
the Observatory finds that the state of 
the budget will allow nim to pay a salary 
to the probationer; if it does not the y 
must serve without which they may 
do under authorization from the Minister 
of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, who 
appoints them. 


ol 





Tenders for Air Services 
Accepted in Australia 


The Australian Commonwealth Govern- 
ment has accepted the tender of the 
Queensland and Northern Territory 
| Aerial Services, Ltd., for an air service 









fonce a week between Brisbane and 
| Charleville (Queensland), the Depart- 
}ment of Commerce was advised Novem- 
ber 6 by the Trade Commissioner at 
Sydney, E. C. Squire. A Enbsidy of £21,- 
356 is to be paid over a peviod of threc 
years. The report follows in full text: 


The route of the new 
from Brisbane to Charleville by way of 
Toowoomba and Roma, and return, and 
each of these places would be a landing- 
place for the airplanes. The contract 
provides that each airplane shall carry 
mails, and the space not occupied by 


senger service, 


| Lagoon and Newcastie Waters, 


thinker, ! 


service is to be! 


mails is to be made available for pas-| 





| Wage Rate Per Hour of Union Workmen 
This Year, Survey Finds 


' 
} 


- Has Advanced 
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Weekly Pay Shows Slight Decline, However, With Drop| 


In Number of Hours of Labor. 





| Union wage rates ¢ ntinued their up-| 
ward trend in 1°28 accord’ zy to a re-| 
| cent survey by the Bureau of kate! 
; Statistics of the Department of Labor, 
| the results of which have just been made} 
| public. The average rate for all trades, 

was stated, was $1.159 per hour in 
1928 as against $1.154 in the preceding | 
‘year. 


{ 
| 


drivers. Rates of wages per hour were 
obtained for 55,443 street-railway motor- 
men and conductors and 3,058 bus 
drivers, but their hours of labor are s0| 
variable. that no attempt was made to} 
report them. These occupations are 
omitted from ai three columns of the/ 
index numbers below, as of necessity 
they could not be included in the second! 
and third columns Piece vates are) 





P roposal in Senate 


Are Presentep Herein, Brine 
by Tue Unite States Daty 


To Limit Jurisdiction 


Of Courts Is Opposed 
Secretary of State Bar Asso 
ciation Defends Present 
Authority of District 

Tribunals. 


The legislative proposal to limit the 
jurisdiction of Federal District courts, 
with particular reference to the juris- 





| omitted from these index numbers be-| diction now exercised by reason of di- 


Of the 75 individual time-work trades | cause hourly rates can not be computed.| versity of citizenship, is opposed by the 


covered by the survey, 53, it was stated, 
showed increases in average wage rates | 
in 1928 as compared with 1927, while the | 
remaining 22 showed decreases. During 
the same period, average hours of labor 
decreased about 0.5 per cent. 

The offical summary of the 
follow in full text: | 

Union wage rates in 1928 were, on the| 
| average, slightly higher than in 1927, ac- 
cording to the annual survey recently 
completed by the Bureau of Labor Sta-| 
tistics. This survey covered most of the 
time-work trades in 67 important indus-| 
trial cities and included over three-quar- | 
ters of a million organized workers. | 

The average hourly rates in 1928 for| 
all trades covered (including motormen' 
and conductors and bus drivers) was 
$1.159, as compared with $1,154 in 1927, , 
or an overage increase of one-half cent 
per hour. Of the 75 individual time-work 
trades covered by the survey, 53 showed 
increases in average wages in 1928 
compared with 1927, while th 
22 showed decreases, 





survey | 





as 


naining | 


Hours of Labor 
Reduced Slightly 

The hours of labor with an average of 

14.9 in 1928 show a further reduction of 
0.5 per cent from 1927. The reduction in 
hours of labor has been almost as con- 
tinuous as the increase in rates per hour. 
In the earlier years of this study the de- 
crease in hours was brought about mainly 
by reductions in those trades working 
‘more than eight hours per day or six days 
per week. Later the reduction was con- 
tinued more of the trades granting 
a short day Saturday, working five and 
one-half days per week, while now the 
reduction is brought about by the in- 
creasing number of trades working a 5- 
| day week. 

Building and fresco painters, with an 
average of 41.5 hours per week, have the 
shortest working week—lathers on piece- 
work and plasterers, with 41.8 hours, are 
next—while teamsters and drivers, with 
55.7, have the longest working week. 

In the September, 1928, issue of the 

Labor Review preliminary data gath-; 
ered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
relating to the union scales of wages! 
and hours of labor were given for 20 
‘trades as found in 40 cities. This ar- 
ticle gives the results of the final com- 
pilations, by occupations, for 839,955 
members of organized trades located in 
67 selected cities of the United States 
as of May 15, 1928. 

These data cover the bakery trades, 
the building trades, chauffeurs and team- 
sters and drivers, the stone trades, 
laundry workers, linemen, longshoremen, 
the printing trades, motormen and con- | 
ductors on: street railways and bus driv- 
ers. All of these trades are employed 
at time rates except some of the lathers 
and composing-machine operators. 

Aside from time-work trades there are’ 
many trades employed wholly or mostly 
at piece rates. These trades frequently | 
have a multitude of piece rates practi-; 
cally impossible to incorporate in a gen- | 
eral tabulation and difficult to under-; 
stand by anyone not familiar with the 
particular industries. The limitations of 
the present study therefore should. be’ 
| kept in mind in using the figures. 

The grand average rate for all trades 





DY 











} 
| 


included in this study, not including | 
pieceworkers, street-railway employes | 
and bus drivers, increased from $1,190 


per hour in 1927 to $1195 in 1928. In) 
all trades taken collectively the hourly j 
union wage rate on May 15, 1928, was! 
higher in the United States than in any; 
| preceding year, being 0.4 per cent higher | 
than on the same date in 1927, 128.5° per 
!eent higher than in 1917, 160.6 per cent 
higher than in 1913, 175.9 per cent higher 
} than in 1910, and 190.5 per cent higher, 
‘than in 1907. | 

In other words, union wage rates per: 
hour were nearly three times as much | 
in 1928 as in 1910, and more than two 
and one-half times as much as in 1913! 


Weekly Rates Lower 
Than Last Year 


All hourly rates have been converted | 
to equivalent weekly rates and all weekly 





yates have been reduced to equivalent! 
hourly rates. ‘Taken collectively, weekly 
rates in 1928 were 0.1 per cent lower! 
than in 1927, 114.0 per cent higher than ; 
n 1917, 140.6 per cent higher than in 
1913, 15 per cent higher than in 1910, 
and 162.8 per cent higher tnaan in 1907. 


, Because of reductions in hours of labor, 


weekly vates have not increased to the 
<ame extent as hourly rates. In 1928! 
the regular hours of labor were five- 
tenths of 1 per cent lower than in, 
| 1927, 6.6 per cent lower than in ‘917, 
8.1 per cent lower than in 1915, 9.4. per 
cent lower than in 1910 and 10.4 per 


cent lower than in 1907. 

The table shows by index numbers the; 
, change, in union wage rates and hours 
of labor from 1907 to 1928, the base 
(100) being 1913. These index numbers 
include all trades and all cities covered | 
in preceding years except street-railway | 
motormen and conductors and bus 


Theaters Closed by Storm 
Reopened in Porto Rico 


Seventy-two of the 90 motion picture } 
itheaters operating in Porto Rico prior} 
ito the recent hurricane, are in operation 
at the present time, the Department of 
Commerce was advised Navember 6 by 
the Trade Commissioner at San Juan,! 
J. R. Mc Key. The report follows in full! 
text: 

Of the more than 
theaters which were actively operating | 
in Porto Rico before the storm, but 72 
are in operation now. It is understood | 
lthat a few theaters still remain on the 
linactive list due to the lack of electric 
;current, 


90 motion picture 








In spite of storm conditions, it is 
generally conceded by Porto Rican ex 
hibitors whose | are operating that 
business is better t before the storm 





although a slight 
in the 
tion of 
active politica) campaign. 
facilities are unchanged, 


decline has taken place 
last ten days due to the resump-j; 


Distribution 
‘ 


‘cal behavior of such a mixture of siliceous 
| material and salt, and on the coneentra- 


| giving it a high circulating load, but also 


horse racing and an extremely |} 


l 


in the data has varied from year to year, | 

Comparing 1928 wages per full-time! 
week with: those of 1927, the changes! 
noted in individual trades are as fol- 
lows: Bakers’ wage rates show a de- 
crease of 1.4 per cent. In the building 
trades, 25 occupations show increases, | 
while 15 show decreases, the range of in-| 
creases being from one-tenth of 1 per' 
cent for sign painters and slate and tile 
roofers to 7.1 per cent for composition | 
roofers’ helpers. Mosaic and terrazzo | 
workers’ rates increased 4.7 per cent, and 
those of ship carpenters 4.3 per cent, but 
most of the increases were 2 per cent or} 
less. 

The decreases ranged from less than 
one-tenth of 1 per cent for structural- 
iron workers to 8 per cent for millwright 
carpenters and fresco painters. The par-| 
quetry-floor layers’ scale decreased 6.2! 
per cent, that of cement finishers’ helpers } 
4.2 per cent and that of sheet-metal | 
workers 2,1 per cent, while the remainder | 
of the decreases were less than 2 per, 
cent. Chauffeurs’ wages show an _ in-| 
crease of three-tenths of 1 per cent, and| 
the wages of teamsters and drivers in-: 
creased 2.9 per cent. Wages in the gran- 
ite and stone trades increased slightly, | 
the rate of granite cutters increasing | 
1.1 per cent and of .stonecutters four- | 
tenths of 1 per cent. Laundry workers’ | 
rates increased 3.8 per cent, that of line- 
men increased 1 per cent, and that of} 
longshoremen increased 5 per cent. | 

In the book and job printing, all oc-, 
cupations had an increase in rate except | 
machine tenders, machinist operators, | 
and platen pressmen, which trades show | 
decreases of 4.5 per cent, 7.0 per cent and | 
1.5 per cent, respectively. The increases ' 
ranged from one-tenth of 1 per cent for} 


[Continued on Page 10. Column 5.) 


Chloride Produced 
By Treatment of Ores’ 





Resulting Product Said to Be 
Useful as Fertilizer 
Sugar Beet Industry. 


in 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
vapors evolved can be fixed as caleium 
chloride without taking any precautions 
during the condensation to diminish the 
amount of moisture. The success of this 
process depends largely on the mechani- | 


{tion of the calcium chloride obtained. | 


Special attention is now being given to | 
these phases of the problem. 

The commercial production of cheap 
calcium chloride would admit of the 
chloridizing roasting and brine leaching 


; process being applied not only to the 


but also to blast furnace flue dust. At 
present this flue dust is returned to 
the furnaces, which not only diminishes 
the useful capacity of the furnace by 


| 
| 
treatment of low grade lead-silver. ores } 
| 
' 


reintroduces the volatilized impurities. 


‘The production of cheap caleium chloride | 


would permit a leaching process for the 
treatment of this flue dust. 

In connection with the application of 
the chloridizing process to the treatment 
ot ores, it is possible to form valuable 
chlorides other than those of the metals, | 
as for example, potassium chloride. This 
chloride is of especial value as a fertilizer 
in connection with the sugar beet indus- 
try. Hence, the work which has been 
done on this problem should be of bene-! 
fit not only to the mining industry but | 
to the agricultural industry as well. 


| versity of citizenship 





i The number of trades and cities included| Secretary of the Massachusetts Bar As- 


sociation, Frank W. Grinnell, in a letter 
to Senator Fred H. Gillett (Rep.), of 
Massachusetts, who made it public No- 
vember 6, The proposal is contained in 
a bill (S. 3151) reported favorably by 
the Senate Committee on Judiciary and 
on the calendar for consideration by the 
Senate in the second session of the 70th 
Congress. The full text of the bill 
which was introduced by Senator Norris 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, was published in the 
issue of October 20, The full text of Mr. 
Grinnell’s letter to Senator Gillett fol- 
lows: 

The United States Daily of October 
20 contained Senator Norris’ bill to de- 


i prive the Federal courts of jurisdiction 


based upon diversity of citizenship to- 
gether with the report of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in support of that 
bill. ; 

The statement of the Senate Committee 
that there is no longer any reason to an- 
ticipate possible local prejudice from the 
State courts when citizens of other States 
are involved in litigation reminds me of 
the state of mind of those who think 
human nature has advanced to such an 
extent that wars are no longer possible. 
History and human nature teach us that 
the chances of local prejudice are never 
far below the surface of habitual con- 
trol. The men who framed the judicial 
system of the Federal Courts and who 
thought out its jurisdiction in the early 
days of our national life had had ex- 
perience, and had reflected much on the 
subject of local prejudice and _ State 
antipathies. They knew that the de- 
velopment of the country required judi- 
cial tribunals independent of these inter- 
State antipathies and prejudices in order 
to preserve the mutual confidence in the 
relations between people in different 
parts of the country. 

Defends Present System. 
Those who think they believe in Sena- 


, tor Norris’ bill may well reflect on what 
} would have been the history of various 


parts of the country during the past 
century if the Federal Courts had not 
had jurisdiction of cases based on di- 
which Senator 
Norris now proposes to destroy. What 


; would have happened to the West and 


South where great investments of North- 


, ern and Eastern capital have been made 


if it were not for the confidence based 
upon the existence of the Federal Courts 
throughout the country? 

This bill, like Senator Cayaway’s bill 
to ‘subordinate Federal Court judges to 
the persuasive abilities of local counsel 


; in jury trials, seems calculated to gradu- 


ally destroy the independent Federal tri- 
bunals upon whose jurisdiction so much 
of the development of the country has 
depe.ded in the past and is likely to de- 
pend in the future. Do not let us fool 
ourselves into any fancied security 
against any unexpected revival at any 
time in some form or other in any of the 
forty-eight States of local prejudice. 


Eight Russian Films Bought 
For Exhibition in Germany 





Russian films valued at $56,000 were 
purchased by the German film industry 
during the past year, the Department 
of Commerce has just been advised by 
the ‘rade Commissioner at Paris, G. R. 
Canty. The report follows in full text: 
_ During the past year the German film 
industry purchased eight Russian films 
at $7,000 each, a total of $56,000, while 
in the same period the Russians bought 
20 Germn films at an average price 
of $2,925, or $58,500, according to infor- 
mation recently given out by the Russian 


; commercial representative in Berlin. 


It is also stated that a complete re- 
organization of the Russian film-selling 


[system is contemplated. 
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cetaidil ike ile iat # St lissued. The remarkable proportion of | 
Oe © Garena ceinaion result-. two final approvals out of the 42 designs 
ing trom the study of slides in this dis-| checked 1s an aoe of the engineering 
trict is that, generally speaking, preven- situation in ee aceite! ah datas 
tive measures should be substituted for] Out of jag" = = . oo gns 
retaining structures, | submitted there a ’ =s ait caihene 

Usually a certain load is unavoidable.| that has been —. with - — 
The nature of the detrital material is|care to permit promp Matters ¢ t ap- 
such that it is unstable when wet, the| Pears that many 5 eee aides = 
tendency toward instability depending on) 4 ear tr pri the Sammut ‘een 
the fineness of the material and the clay | effor t to satis saant ais dele & 
content ie aes ee eS 

The normal load and nature of the ma- | pag e This is oak auakvianeale cin, ia 
terial cannot generally be gains je course, even in the case of rejected’ de- | 
it is usually poss! “lides goaiiaty wa. | signs. Many designers are conscientious 
third factor causing sli es, limi a all, and make a sincere effort to produce a 
mek mneeneTy 0 SL ‘good airplane. Some of these, however, 
\lack the necessary experience and knowl- 
jedge and so fall into errors. In an earn- 
lest endeavor to assist these sincere en- 
gineers, the Department has published 
' Aeronautics Bulletin 14 which sets forth | 
accepted standards in as much detail and 
iwith as muchclarity as is possible. In 
spite of this, however, submitted designs 
continue to contain serious errors. \ 

Numerical errors are very frequent. In- 
'as much asastress analysis is a progres- } 
i sive series of mathematics, an error near 
ithe beginning frequently ruins most of | 
the ensuing calculations. 


ter. 
moisture, but the content must be kept 
below the critical point at which it makes 
the mass unstable. s 

This may be done, according to the 
nature of the problem, by surface protec- 
tion from penetration by rainfall, by sur- 
face drainage, or by underground drain- 
age which reaches the source of seepage 
or flow. Side fills and through fills can 
be protected from penetration by rainfall) 
where necessary. 

It is also possible to isolate them from 
underground water in most cases. Masses 
of overhanging detritus can generally be 
sufticiently drained to prevent movement, 

Only sporadic attempts at Grainage 
control have been made, A casz at Mor- 


1! 





This makes it} 
possible for the Department to ascertain | 
whether the airplane is safe or not and! 
| approval is consequently delayed until the 


|checked by the Department. de-| 


Small-size, open-joint tile has been ‘jays are attributable only -to haste and | 


occasiopally used in soft spots in a road 
and Fi€nch drains have been placed be- 
neath inside ditches, Some _ surface 
drainage has been undertaken for the! ae z 
purpose of —- — etme pockets! Variations in Method 
of overhanging, old-slide detritus. ° 
Such works hoarover, has been neither Tera to Confuse Analysis 
systematic nor thorough. Lack of em-! In spite of the fact that all the neces- 
phasis on prevention is common to most sary details for the design of conven- 
human experience and we spend money |tional airplanes are given in Bulletin 14, 
on landslides largely after they have|the Department receives any number of | 
occurred. |analyses which are not in conformity | 
It is believed that this district needs| with that publication. Some designers 
more trenching machines, and fewer)either fail to read the Bulletin or else 


and can be easily avoided by care on his ; 
part. 








ence, ° - : a es | a ON a il ance of the new ones. 
steam shovels and piles; that drainage'insist upon their own methods of analy- If the industry will realize that the Be Examined. pal hs “ white totaled 49,921 | Are Popular in Canada 

will. be found to be cheaper and more|sis, As the Department requirements are | nenartment is working for the best in- ee "on S th ens hee total tenders | : . a 

permanent than any control method now|based on all the available authoritative | interests of reputable manufacturers} The Department of War announced! or Sou arolina the total tender- | Fifteen new flying clubs have been | 


data in the world, it would appear that 


employed; and that it must be under- 
shen one man’s pet idea should have a sub- 


taken with knowledge of local geologi-| shou 1 
cal conditions. * |stantial background if it varies on the 

Detrital areas, which are traversed by|unsafe side from those requirements. 
roads must be studied from a geological| Variations in method then tend to con- 


ings submitted, there are further diffi- | 
culties and delays before a certificate can | 
be issued. The airplane must be flight- | 
tested to determine its flying qualities | 
and the factory must be inspected to| 


ascertain that materials and workman-; 


ship employed are conducive to safety. 
The most common delay encountered is 


the fact that when airplanes are weighed | 


they are discovered to be 10 or 20 per, 3 
| marbles 


cent heavier than the designer’s estimate. 


| This necessitates an investigation by the 


manufacturer to ascertain that the air- 


practically all glazed with a composition 
containing feldspar, so that the mineral 
might in fact be called a close family 
friend instead of a stranger. | 


Many Uses Are Found. | 


1-32, 8,434 bales, 2.73 per cent; 1 and 
1-16 and 1 and 3-32, 1,951 bales, 0.63 
per cent; 1 and 1-8 and 1 and 5-32, 575 
bales, 0.19 per cent; and 1 and 3-16 and 
1 and 7-32, 145 bales, 0.05 per cent, 
Extra white totaled 240 bales, or 0.08 


| per cent; and tenderable 


over 1 and 1-32 
totaled 907 bales, or 1.40 per cent. 

Staple lengths of upland cotton Were 
found in the following numbers of bales 
and percentages: i3-16 and under, 27,- 
818 bales, or 42.96 per cent; %, 23,374 


The uses of feldspar are manifold.) Pet cent; and white totaled 254,471 bales, ; bales, or 36.10 per cent; 15-16, 9,405 


Its principal use is as a flux in the 
pottery, glass, and enameling industries, ! 
including tiles, porcelains, and so-called; 
that find their use in_hotels,| 
restaurants, drug stores, and other places 


‘where a vitrified surface is desired for| 


plane structure is capable of carrying} 


these heavier loads, and another check 


| by the Department. This trouble can only 
| be corrected by personnel on the design- 
| ing staff who are competent to estimate 


weights more with less 


optimism. 


correctly and 


Occasionally an inspection of the fac-' 


tory discloses the fact that the welders 


are burning the airplane badly construc- | 


tion or that inferior materials are being 
used. Cracked and knotty spruce is the 
chief offender in the matter of materials. 
When such things are discovered it is 
necessary to await their correction be- 
fore approving the airplane. 

Instances have occurred in which it 
was discovered that the flying charac- 
teristics of an airplane made it unsafe. 
It may have an undue tendency to spin 


take-off and climb. 


sanitary reasons. It is also used as} 
an abrasive in scouring soap, as a binder) 
in the manufacture of abrasive wheeis, ; 
as poultry grit, as a constituent of roof- 
ing material, and in stucco or pebble 
dash. 

Small quantities of the purest grades 
of potash feldspar are used in the manu- 
facture of artificial teeth. Efforts to use 
feldspar as a source of supply of potash 
on a commercial scale continue, but 
claims of success remain wnestablished. 

Probably all the feldspar consumed in- 
dustrially, except that used for facing 
cement work, for covering prepared! 
roofing, for “chicken grits,” and like pur-| 
poses, is prepared by fine grinding.| 
Even for such uses the spar is at least | 
crushed to small sizes and more or less! 
graded by screening. 

Information in regard to the feldspar | 
industry of the United States is con-! 


Middleton, which may be obtained from 


The Department uses the telegraph | the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 


for inspection and flight tests. 


cate an airplane immediately. 


are not available. 


Once an airplane is located it fre-| 


quently has intererence between control 
surfaces, or the control cables chafe on 


structural members, or some other de-; Applicants for Commissions 


tails are so unsatisfactory as to necessi- 


tate revision and further correspond-! 


and that much of the delay incident to) 
obtaining Approved Type Certificates is| 
chargeable directly to the industry, con-| 


ditions will inevitably improve at an 


standpoint. Water seepage must be 
traced to its source, and water volume 


determined following rainfalls of Vary-; pendent calculations to ascertain that a 


ing intensity. Test holes or other means 
of interior exploration will answer this 
purpose. 

If detrital material has been undis- 
turbed for a considerable time, fine clay 
may have been washed downwards and 


accumulated below as in the formation! 


of subsoils. Therefore, where slide ma- 


terial has been at rest for some time,| 


the greater part of the underground 
water will be found comparatively near 
the surface, that is within three to five 
feet of it. 

In one case observed after a heavy 
rainfall, where a cut had been made in 
a thick mass of detritus, water was es: 
caping in almost a solid sheet, along a 
plane about five feet below the top of 
the cut. 


Before fills are placed it is vitally 


important to observe whether the > | quneainabeler or denier af) the ob 


tion is on ground which is wet not only 
during but for some time after rains. 
When wet spots are found, the source of 


| 


\fuse the analysis. i 
Department engineers have made inde- | 


In some cases the 


design is safe in spite of the designer’s 
failure to show that it is. In view of the 
large volume of work on hand, how- 
ever, such calculations can not be under- 
taken if they are long or laborious. By 
the time the Engineering Section has 
shown the designer each error ip his 
analysis and the designer has corrected 
and re-submitted the data much time 
has been unnecessarily consumed. 

In the case of manufacturers who em- 
ploy consulting engineers to prepare 
their stress analysis, it almost always 
happens that the manufacturers’ draw- 
ings do not coincide with the stress 
analysis. The analysis will present a 
table showing the sizes of all structural 
members, whereas the drawings will 


!show those same numbers to be of dif- 


ferent size or construction. It is then the 
duty of the Department to show the 


sistencies and wait for him to correct 
them before the data can be approved. 


This is another avoidable delay which is 
the result of haste and carelessness. 
Many analyses which may be entirely 
correct, both as to method and arith- 
metic, are so incompletely presented as 
to either render checking impossible or 
to omit important investigations. In such 
instances the Department is forced to 


the moisture must be located. 

Frequently it is in detritus on the hill- 
side and after a fill is placed water en- 
ters from the side or end contact. The 
use of wet materials in building a fill, 
especially at or near its base, has been, 
demonstrated to be a dangerous practice. | 

A number of illustrations of  sidehill 
failures are presented because — con- | aint 
stitute the most serious phase of the ¢elpt. eer is : 
slide problems in this district. Most of; In Some few eee sans — 
them can be prevented by drainage on|4risem because of the .~cu a = eer 
the inside of the road, or, better, yo ewe I I nage a 

: : , ‘ ; * Neither en 
pi installed before the road | else possessed sufficient actual test data 

The annual damage resulting from the | Upon which to base design calculations. 
slides and subsidence is so enormous 
that systematic preventive experiments 
and study of relative costs and perman- 
ency of results is obviously justified. 

It is believed that the solution of a 
very large proportion of the cases which 
arise, and this includes evidence of dan- 
ger as well as slide movement, lies in 
the direction of drainage. 





were safe. 


own accord in order to insure the safety 
of his product and thus avoid throwing 
the burden of additional work and cor- ; 
respondence upon, the shoulders of the | 
Department. 
Much time is 


manufacturer after he has received a} 


Reports on Crops — 
Will Be Broadcast 


Department of Agriculture An-| 
nounces Radio Program. 


design data. He often resents any criti- | 
cism of his airplane and carries on a! 
series of controversies by letter. In 

eases Of very numerous errors, of course, 





mined them from reports of thousands 
of volunteer correspondents and of 
statistical workers in every State, Dr. 





' 
The Chairman of the Crop Reporting 


Board, W. F. Callander, will broadcast tate 
on November 12 preliminary estimates of|0, C. Stine, in charge of statistical re- 
production of all important crops as fore-! search, will select for the radio audi- 
cast by the Board, it was stated Novem-| ence the most important elements in the 
ber 6 by the Department of Agriculture! November “Price Situation” report 
in announcing the radio program for the| which takes a world-wide view of the 
week beginning November 12. influences which operate in agricultural 
Dr. C. W. Warburton, Director of Ex-| markets. Dr. Stine also will send a 
tension Work, will outline in the Depart-| special survey of the corn. and livestock 
ment of Agriculture bearing on the! price situation to the radio. audience. 
week new developments in boys’ and| Dr. C. W. Warburton, director of Ex- 
girls’ 4-H club work, it was stated. The| tension Work, ‘also is on. the week’s 
statement follows in full text: ' schedule with a talk outlining new de- 
The heads of groups of agricultural | yelopments in boys’ and girls 4-H club 
economists who compile two of the im-| work. Other speakers will tell of the 
portant monthly reports of the Depart-| cattle markets, November weather and 
ments of Agriculture bearing on the) its effect on farming operations, a new 
farm business will summarize those re- | animal-borne disease, and recent changes 
ports by radio in next week’s noon-hour| in beef 
broadcast of the Department’s series di-| causes. 
rect from Washington through a chain} The week’s schedule follows: 








production practices and their 


re ee en nt 





ask for explanations and await their re- | 


nor anyone | 


frequently lost-by the | 


letter from the Department which points | 
out in detail the error or omissions in his | flour is specifically provided for in para- 


| even faster rate than they are improv- 
ing at present. It is to the credit of the 
| airplane. manufacturer that there 
| even now a tendency toward more care- 


| ful and accurate design and it is hoped 
that this tendency will increase to the 


| point of perfect amicability and agree-| 


| ment between the industry and this De- 
partment. 


‘Fish Balls Classified 


By Customs Bureau ;; 





\Held Not to Be Dutiable Under 
| Tariff Act as Vegetables. 





; by the Bureau of Customs to be dutiable 


under paragraph 720 of the Tariff Act of 
1922 under a ruling announced November 


| W. Camp. 
| it is stated in & letter to the Collector of 
Customs at New York, to make the prac- 
{ tice uniform at all ports of entry. Fol- 


| lowing is the full text of the letter: 





| variance in practice at the several 
; throughout the United States in the clas- 
sification of fish balls and fish cakes con- 


taining small percentages of potato flour.; have flown in heavier-than-air aircraft 
| It appears from the record before the| at least 200 hours while acting as pilot, 
| Department that at some of the ports, 75 of which must be alone, and must 
merchandise of this character is assessed! have successfully completed the course 
with duty under paragraph 773 of the! prescribed by competent authority. 
; Tariff Act of 1922 at the rate of 35 per | 


| 


toms Information Exchange c 
attention of collectors of customs to the 


Court’s decision. | . : 
It appears that at other ports this documents accepted candidates will be 
merchandise is assessed with duty at the ; authorized 


rate of 25 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 720 of the tariff act following | 
the decision of the United States Court! 
of Customs Appeals, T, D, 42242. j 

In your letter you state that potato 


graph 769 and that following the| 
reasoning underlying the Court’s | 
decision, T. D. 42242, and the Depart- 
ment’s unpublished letter of August 18, 
1927, it would appear that the fish balls | 


and fish cakes are properly dutiable un- March, 1929, examination will be sub- 
der paragraph 720, potato flour not fall-| mitted to the Corps Area Commanders 
ing within the term “vegetables” as used | 


in paragraph 773. 


There has been some confusion result-! cember examination will be convened at 


ing from the various decisions in regard 
to the classification of articles produced 
from vegetables where the articles have 
lost their identity as “vegetables” as 
that term is ordinarily used, and the De- 
partment held in T. Ds. 38709 and 38784, 
following the decision of the 








is | 


Fish balls and fish cakes, containing; School within the past six years: 
small percentages of potato flour, when} 
; imported into the United States, are held| 


6, by the Commissioner of Customs, E.| 
The classification was made, | 


The Department is in receipt of your! 
letter of October 18, 1928, relative to the! 
ports | ily 


j cent ad valorem following the decision of | panied by 
|The Department was forced to ask for | 


i static tests which would demonstrate that | 
the manufacturer’ assumptions or guesses , 
It would seem that the de-, 
signer would perform these things of his ' 


United | Marshall Field, Fort Riley, Kans.; Kelly 
States Court of Customs Appeals, T. D./ Field, Tex.; Fort Crockett, 


carelessness on the part of the designer | entirely in an effort to speedily arrange |@tmment Printing Office, Washington, D. | 
In spite | 
| of this it is sometimes impossible to lo- | 
The | 
manufacturer either has not finished one | 
such model or else those which are out | 


C., at a price of five cents. 


Officers to Be Chosen | 


For Army Air Corps 





As Second Lieutenants to 


November 6 that examinations of candi-| 
dates for commissions of second lieuten- | 
ant in the regular army air crops will 
be held im December and in March. The 
| announcement in full text follows: 
Examinations of applicants for ap-| 
pointment as second lieutenants in the 
| Air Corps, Regular Army, in accordance | 
with the provisions of AR 605-5 and 
special conditions hereinafter set forth, 
will be held from December 17 to 22, 
1928, _and from March 18 to 23, 1929, 
| inclusive. - Owing to the lack of time 
the examination scheduled for December | 
will be held only within the continental 
limits of the United States. | 


Eligibility to compete in the examina- 
on will be confined to candidates who 
| are qualified flyers, falling within the 
scope of the following classifications: 
Those who have graduated from the 
{Air Corps Primary Flying School and 
lfrom the Air Corps Advanced 











1 
F lying | 
Others who satisfactorily demonstrate | 
that they have qualified for flying with- 
in the past six years, 

_By “qualified flyer” is meant any indi- 
| vidual who fulfills the necessary mental, 
moral and physical qualifications for ap- 
pointment as second lieutenant, United 
States Army; and who, in the opinion of 
|the boards appointed to examine the 
| candidate and his records, is qualified to 
| enter immediately into the duties re- 
quired in the tactical units of the Air 
Corps. 

This requires ability to fly satisfactor- 
the type of service airplane in use 
| by any unit to which he might be as- 
;signed; also, that the candidate must 





Each application should be accom- 


the necessary documentary 


the United States Court of Customs Ap-| evidence substantiating the candidate’s 
peals, T. D, 41214 and the Circular Letter|¢laim_ for exemption in the educational 
No. 252, dated July 3, 1928, of the Cus-| examination, as well as_ credentials es- | 
ing the|tablishing his practical flying qualifica- 


tions, 
Upon receipt and consideration of such 





to appear before specified 
boards and will be granted such exemp- 
tions in the mental examination as cir- 
cumstances warrant. Candidates whose 
applicants may not be approved will be 
so informed. 

In view of the early date of the De- 
cember examination, applications for that 
examination should be submitted directly 
to The Adjutant General, as should also 
requests for information pertaining to 
that examination. Applications for the 





accordance with Section III, AR 605-5. 
Board of officers to conduct the De- 


Mitchel Field, Long Island, N. Y.; Boll- 
ing Field, Washington, D. C.; Langley 
Field, Hampton, Va.; Maxwell Field, 
Montgomery, Ala; Wright Field, Fair- 
field, O.; Chanute Field, Rantoul, III; 
Selfridge Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich.; 


Galveston, 


35397, that bean flour, pea flour, yam| Tex.; Crissy Field, Presidio of San Fran- 
flour, soya bean flour, etc., were dutiable | cisco, Calif.; Rockwell Field, Coronado, 
as prepared vegetables. The Department | Calif.; Vancouver Barracks, Wash, 


is of the opinion, however, that the posi- | 
tion taken by that court in its later de- 
cision, T. D. 42242 is probably the cor- 
rect construction of paragraph 773. 

The merchandise the subject of the de- 
cision was composed chiefly of ground up 
meat, fat, salt, a small quantity of cereal 


and Advanced Flying Schools, who are 
also graduates of reorganized colleges 
and universities will be exempted from 
the entire mental examination. 








fact that a flour was not a_ vegetable 


82.38 per cent. 


For Mississippi the total tenderable 


cotton amounted to 86.20 per cent of the | 


total crop of 561,692 bales, or 484,205 
bales; of which tenderable 7-8 to 1 and 
1-32 inclusive totaled 229,382 bales, or 
40.84 per cent; and tenderable over 1 
and 1-32 totaled 254,823 bales, or 45.36 
per cent. 


Staple lengths of upland cotton were | 


found in the following numbers of bales 


|and percentages: 13-16 and under, 76,785 


bales, 13.67 per cent; 7-8, 123,634 bales, 


66,095 bales, 11.77 per cent; 1 and 1-8 
and 1 and 5-32, 96,207 bales, 17.13 per 
cent; 1 and 3-16 and 1 and 17-32, 75,155 
bales, 13.38 per cent; and 1 and 1-4 
and over, 17,606 bales, 3.13 per cent. 
Extra white totaled 48 bales, or less 


than one hundredth of one per cent; and | 


white total:d 557,434 bales, or 99.26 per 
cent. 


For North Carolina the total tenderable | 


cotton amounted to 81.99 per cent of the 


79.78 per cent; and tenderable over 1 and 
1-32 totaled 1,338 bales, or 2.21 per cent. 
Staple lengths of upland cotton were 


found in the following numbers of bales | 
and percentages: 13-16 and under, 10,546 4 


bales, or 17.48 per cent; 7, 39,032 bales, 


64.68 per cent; 15-16, 6,792 bales, 11.26 | : 
| per cent; 1 and 1-32, 2,634 bales, 4.36 A. N. 9, as follows: 


per cent; 1 and 1-16 and 1 and 3-32, 
bales, 1.55 per cent; 1 and % and 1 and 


bales, 14.53 per cent; 1 and 1 4nd 1-32, 


| 3,253 bales, 5.02 per cent; 1 and 1-16 


and 1 and 3-32, 766 bales, 1.18 per cent; 
1 and % and 1 and 5-32, 94 bales, 0.14 
per cent; and 1 and 3-16 and 1 and 7-32, 
47 bales, 0.07 per cent. 

Extra white totaled 47 bales, or 0.07 
per cent; and white totaled 64,650 bales, 


| or 99.83 per cent. 


| 
22.01 per'cent; 15-16, 56,092 bales, 9.99 | 
per cent; 1 and 1 and 1-32, 50,118 bales, ! 


8.92 per cent; 1 and 1-16 and 1 and 3-32, : 


| apolis and Chicago, 
' at the Department November 6. 


Minneapolis to Chicago 
Air Mail Service Expanded 


The Post Office Department 


awarded an additional contract air mail 
service over the 


Through the creation of a passenger- 
carrying service, in addition to the carry- 


ing of air mail over this route, the De- ; 
enabled to broaden } 


partment has been 
its air mail facilities b 
points. The new 


ween these two 
service has 
whose contract the 


Department may 


of an additional 
route, the Second 


In making known 
service over this 


Glover, has issued a memorandum 
postmasters, which follows in full text: 
Effective November 


daily round trip is authorized over 


8.40 a. m.; Arrive Chicago, 12.10 p. m.; 


5-32, 332 bales, 0.55 per cent; 1 and 3-16 | Northbound: Leave Chicago, 2.00 p .m.; 


and 1 and 7-32, 48 bales, 0.08 per cent; 


; and 1 and % and over, 24 bales, 0.04 per 


cent. 
Extra white totaled 60 bales, or 0.10 


able cotton amounted to 91.21 per cent of 
the total crop of 120,954 bales, or 110,318 | to a report from the Consul at Montreal, ! 


| 


Arrive Minneapolis, 6.10 p. m. 





Civilian Aviation Clubs 


{started in Canada since May, according 


bales; of which tenderable % to 1 and ‘Harry M. Lakin, made public by the De- 


1-32 inclusive totaled 98,976 bales, or 
81.85 per cent; and tenderable over 1 and 
1-32, 11,342 bales, 9.38 per cent. 


partment of Commerce November 6. Ap- 
, plications for the formation of others 
fare also under consideration. The report 


Staple lengths of upland cotton were follows in full text: 


found in the following numbers of bales 


More than 500 civilians are now taking 








Gentlerzen of the Commiittee, 


has | 


soute between Minne- | 
it was stated orally | 


been | 
awarded to the present contractor under | 


Assistant Postmaster General, W. Irving | 
to 


15, an additional 
Cc. 
Southbound: Leave 
934 | Minneapolis, 8.30 a. m.; Leave St. Paul, 


the Department from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner F. M. Rayburn, at Ot- 
tawa, the number of civil aviation cer- 
tificates and licenses in effect as of 
August 31, 1928, as compared with March 
31, 1928, were as follows: Private air 
‘ pilots, 87 and 12; commercial air pilots, 
152 and 63; air engineers, 172 and 128; 
registered aircraft, 202 and 70; airports 
43 and 25. 








should now be 
replaced with 


i i oe eo ee te heavite’ tad d in the Bur . : total crop of 60,342 bales, or 49,477 from time to time authorize additional 
gantown, W. Va., has been described designer has corrected his errors, again | from a spin or it might be so heavily taine “en ss e “i Mines publica- bales; of which tenderable % to 1 and: will be promoted in the postal service. | 
med pron —o ei submitted his analysis, and - . re-| loaded as to have a dangerously slow tion, eldspar in 1927,” by Jefferson 1-32 inclusive totaled 48,139 bales, or! will be promoted i nthe postal service. | n e W 
solved a serious problem. Sue 





ones 


Once a year at least all your 
vacuum tubes should be re- 
placed by a brand new set of 
RCA Radiotrons. This main- 
tains good broadcast recep- 
tion. Don’t leave in any old 
tubes to impair the perform- 


RCA 
Radiotron 


“Radiotrons are the Heart 
| of your Radio Set” 


} 








Here, 


is the answer 


of one industry 


No.6 of a series inspired by the report of the Secretary 
of Commerce's Committee on Elimination of Waste 


LOOKING OVER vs. OVERLOOKING 


T is the broad conception of industrial responsibility that 


overlooks no small detail of manufacture. 


Isaten-thousandth of aninch in the thickness of a mica con- 
denser sheet important? Does a.time-interval of a thousandth of 
a second matter? A thousandth of an ampere of electric current? 

That Western Electric thinks so is manifested in its rigid 
inspections. Defects are detected at the source. Waste is con- 
fined to the stage of manufacture in which the defect occurs; 


and its cause soon discovered and removed. 


Not only that. The principal user of Western Electric tele- 
phone apparatus —the Bell system—is safeguarded against 
cumulative operating difficulties. With the ever-growing com- 
plexity of the nation’s telephoning machinery, the tendency 
of mechanical errors to multiply must be compensated for by 
greater accuracy in manufacture—and, in terms of inspection, 


by ever-increasing vigilance. 


Wesfern Electric 


'Peerchasers... Manufacturers... Distributors 





of middle western and southern stations} Monday, November 12—Summary of } flour and spices, and the Court held it to| within the meaning of paragraph 773. SINSE 
associated with the National Broadcast-| the November Crop Report, W. F. Cal- } be excluded from’ paragraph 773 which |. For the reasons stated the Department ees 
ing Company. ‘landex, chairman, Federal Crop Report- provides in part for balls, puddings,|is of the opinion that fish balls con- - 


W. F. Callander, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Crop Reporting Board, will give the 
preliminary estimates of'production of all 
important crops as the board has deter- | 


ing Board. 


Tuesday, November 15—“Full Speed ; 





[Continued on Page 7, Colunn $.] | 


hash, and similar forms composed of|taining a small percentage 


vegetables and meat or fish or both, not 
specially provided for, The Court’s de- 
cision was apparently based upon | the 





of potato 
flour are dutiable under paragraph 720 
of the Tariff Act of 1922 at the rate of 
25 per cent ad valorem, | 


Graduates of the Air Corps = 
| 










BELL SYSTEM 
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Deduction of Losses 
Sustained on Stock 


Allowed by Court 


Action of Taxing Authorities 
Is Reversed Under Pro- 











vision of Act of | 
1916. 
Cuartes 8. Smita v. Matcotm E.! 


NICHOLS, INTERNAL REVENUE COLLEC- 
tor. No. 2522. District CouRT FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS. — 

In this action to recover taxes paid 
under protest, the plaintiff claimed that 
the taxing authorities had erred in re- 
fusing him a deduction for losses on cer- 
tain stock, acquired prior to March 1, 
1913, and which had a March 1, 1913, 
value greater than the price at which it 
was sold but less than the purchase 
price. 

The taxing authorities measured the 
loss by the difference between the selling 
price and the value as of March 1, 1913. 
This rule was rejected by the trial court 
which held that the proper measurement 
of loss in such circumstances was the 
difference between cost and selling price. 
It was pointed out by the court, how- 
ever, that the measurement of loss would 
be the difference between the 1913 value 
and selling price if the 1913 value were 
less than the purchase price and more 
than the selling price. nS 

Following is the full text of the opinion 
by Judge Brewster: 

Charles S. Smith, the plaintiff, in 1903 
purchased two hundred and thirty-four | 
(234) shares of the capital stock of the 
Tamarack Mining Company at a price 
of $115 per share, or for the total sum 
of $26,910. In 1917 he sold all of this 
specific stock at a price of $60 per share, | 
or for the total sum of $14,040. This 
stock on March 1, 1913 had a total mar- 
ket value of $7,020 or $30 per share. 

Deducted Difference. 

The plaintiff in his Federal income tax 
return for the calendar year 1917, claimed 
as a loss the difference between the| 
price paid for said stock and the price} 
at which it was sold, namely $12,870 and | 
deducted said sum from his gross in-} 
come in determining the net income sub- | 
ject to tax. The Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue disallowed this sum as 
a deduction and increased the net in- 
come as reported by said sum and as- 
sessed an additional tax thereon of $4,-| 
868.72. 

This additional tax was paid under| 
protest and, a claim for refund having! 
been denied, plaintiff brings this suit 
to recover such tax. | 

I readily agree with the district at- | 
torney that this case is controlled by, 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court. 
In order to dispose of the question 
raised I find it unnecessary to go beyond 
Goodrich v. Edwards, 255 U. S. 527, 
Walsh v. Brewster, 255 U. S. 536, United 
States v. Flannery, 268 U. S. 98, Mc-/| 
Caughan v. Luddington, 268 U.S. 106. | 

I also agree that Goodrich v. Edwards, } 
supra, is authority for the proposition | 
that, where the March 1, 1913 value is! 
greater than the purchase price but less 
than the selling price, the gain is to be! 
measured by the difference between the } 
selling price and the March 1, 1913, 
value. But it is also authority for the 
proposition that there is no gain where | 
the selling price is less than cost though | 
greater than the March 1, 1913, value. | 

In Walsh v. Brewster, supra, the sec- 
ond transaction involved presented a! 
case where the March 1, 1913, value was 
less than cost and the selling price 
greater than cost. The Court there held 
that there was a gain resulting from 
the transaction taxable as income but 
that this gain was the difference between 
the cost and the selling price rather than 
the difference between the March 1, 1913, 
value and the selling price. 

Act of 1913 Quoted. 

This conclusion was reached notwith- | 
standing the provisions of the Revenue 
Act of 1916 (39 Stat. ch. 760, sec. 2(c) ) 
which provided that “For the purpose of 
ascertaining the gain derived from the 
sale or other disposition of property ac- | 
quired before March 1, 1913, the fair| 
market price or value of such property 

; of March 1, 1913, shall be the basis 

determining the amount of such 
rived.” 
ited States \ upra, 
and McCaughan v. Luddington, supra, the 
court dealt with the right of taxpay 
to deduct losses sustained from the sale 
of property under the provisions of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 which, as the Court | 
points out in the Flannery case, were in 
substance the same as the provisions of 
the Revenue Act of 1916. It is clear from 
these decisions that the provisions of the 
1916 Act (Sec. 5 (a) Fourth) “That for 
the purpose of ascertaining the loss sus- 
tained from the sale or other disposition | 
of property, * * * acquired before March | 
1, 1913, the fair market price or value of 
such property as of March 1, 1913, shall | 
be the basis for determining the amount | 
of such loss sustained;” must be con-} 
strued in the light of Goodrich v. Ed-| 
wards and Walsh v. Brewster, and that 
where a loss was actually sustained it 
was deductible, but only to the extent | 
measured by the difference between the | 
purchase and sale prices of the prop-| 
erty where the cost was less than the 
March 1, 1913, value. 





| 





; 





Flannery, 





2216) 
Taxation 


j its affairs. 


lto and including May 31, 1920, upon|commission of 3 per cent on sales which 


ithe business of 


jeach paid $5,000 in cash. 


| E. 


| Pilgrim 


jthe contract of January 28, 1915, was 
;canceled by a new contract entered into | 
jon January 


ayers | ,, 


|similar in material respects except as to 


lentire output of the mills at prices fixed | 


Deductions 








|Agency for Selling Which Handles No Stock | 


Classified as Personal Service Corporation| 





Board of Tax Appeals Finds That All Requirements of 
Statute Are Met by Its Activities. 








WEILL-JAMISON COMPANY, INC., v. CoM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docket No. 9645. Boarp or Tax Ap- 
PRALS. 

The taxpayer herein sought a rede- 
termination of its tax because of a denial 


collection of accounts where goods do 
not meet requirements of the agreement 
of sales; that petition.r guarantee all 
accounts and that petitioner receive a 
spcified commission. The Pilgrim Mills 
contract provides that petitioner “render 


by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue} accounts current semi-annually, and ac- 
count sales monthly as near the first of 


i i s sonal service 
= eee ae the month as possible, and to make re- 
en é mittances * * * (to the mill) on or be- 
It was shown that the taxpayer was} fore the 15th of each month, in such 
engaged in the purely personal epee as may be found due” the mill. 
+ tas . iles hat} The Queen City Cotton Co. contract pro- 
of soliciting orders for textiles snag vides*that the mill “do all billing and 
its sole income, except incidentally inter- 


collecting and will render to * * * (pe- 
est earned by money in bank, was from’ titioner) a detailed statement daily of all 
that source. 


;goods charged and also overdue ac- 
> ” . “ 

The corporation did not buy or sell} counts,” and further, “to render a 

merchandise nor trade as a 


principal Geis” statement of sales and to ren- 

: * * +45 fo 
and did not use capital in its business as der to * (petitioner) all commis 
a selling agent. All of its stockholders | 


sions due for preceding month.” 
were actively engaged in the conduct of 





Under date of January 2, 1919, pe- 
titioner and I. Weill, E. Weill, B. H. 
Bristow Draper and William D. Jamison 
entered into an agreement cancelling the 
agreement of 1917 between eae 
. SAnadt and I. and E. Weill in so far as it made 
was, therefore, entitled to classification petitioner liable for the payment of 
as a personal service corporation. _ |$90,000 for the assignment of the Pil- 

Charles R. a ~ x ho ony > |grim Mills contract of January oo 
for the taxpayer; M. N. Fisher, tor the} Petitioner did not purchase and sell | 
Commissioner. The findings of fact and} any merchandise on its own account, but 
the full text of the opinion follow: 'merely solicited and obtained orders for 

Weill-Jamison Co., Inc., the petitioner | the produtcs of the Pilgrith Mills and 
herein, was organized under the laws of | Queen City Cotton Co. under contract 
the State of New —_, in July, yt on also, bree the eee a of “ 
with an authorized capital stock of 1,( existence petitioner obtaine a sma 
shares, being of the ver value of $100] amount of orders for the products of 
each, and it was dissolved in August, the Alta Vista Mills, with which mill it 
1920. From the time of its organization| had no contract. Petitioner received a 





On these facts, the Board of Tax Ap-} 
peals held that the corporation met all | 
of the requirements of the statute and it 


which latter date it ceased to engage ac- {| was its only income except interest de- 
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affairs, held: 


Jamison Co., Inc., v. 


Internal Revenue. 





tively in any business, it was engaged in|rived on its bank balance and from 
) ' selling textiles under | United States Liberty bonds in which it | 
contract as a mill agent on a commission | invested a portion of its surplus earn- 
basis. The outstanding capital stock|ings. Petitioner obtained orders with 
during petitioner’s existence was $20,000 complete specifications, prices, cus- 
issued to Isaac Weill, Emmanuel Weill,:tomer’s name, etc., which orders were 
William D. Jamison and B. H. Bristow numbered consecutively and sent to the 
Draper, in equal proportions for which | respective 


Emmanuel Weill, and William Jamison | titioner, who in turn invoiced it to the 
were the officers and directors of pe- | customers, or the mills consigned it di- 
titioner, but Jamison, secretary and/rect to the customers. Some collections | 


} treasurer, was the only officer who re-| were made by the mills and some by|duced by the mills it 
|ceived a fixed salary which amounted to | petitioner, who made regular remittances | selling agent. 


to the mills. Between the 15th and 20th | 
of each month a settlement was made 


by petitioner with the mills of all| 


about $15,000 per annum. All four 
stockholders shared equally in dividends. 

Prior to the organization of petitioner, | 
I. Weill and E. Weill, as copartners un- 


. > r+1) | Sales 
der the firm name of I. and E. Weill,|"5 "©; wus 
conducted a business of selling textiles | @WaYS 1 excess of amounts due the 


jmills for any one month. Petitioner did) 


on a conimission basis under contracts | , . ‘ 
: : . p -,|not rer ills y j 
with certain mills for the sale of their | "° remit to the mills in advance of 


entire output, and William D. Jamison making collections. P 7 
was a representative of the firm. At or| Petitioner employed in_ its office a} 
about the time of incorporation, I. and | combined stenographer and bookkeeper, | 
Weill assigned to petitioner their} telephone operator, and a clerk. It} 
contract with the Pilgrim Mills, a cor- | never employed brokers, although sales 
poration of Fall River, Mass., giivng I. | Were made through brokers, who repre- 
and E. Weill an exclusive sales agency | sented puchasers. 
of the mill’s entire output, and they| Petitioner’s gross sales for 1919! 
also asigned to petitioner the jiease for | amounted to $4,122,526.83 and the total 
offices at 320 Broadway, New York City, | brokerage paid during 1919 amounted to | 
for which petitioner agreed to pay I. | $24,527.01, which latter figure repre- | 
and E. Weill $90,000 in equal monthly | sents 1 per cent of the gross sales on; 
installments of $1,500 each. The said; which brokers received commissions. For 
contract was entered into on January 28,|the period of 1920, here involved, pe- 
1915, effective on June 2, 1915, and to ' ti gross sales amounted to 
be terminated on June 2, 1918, pro- ,903,821.82 and the total brokerage! 
vided that notice be given prior to Feb- 1 amounted to $17,699.55. Some of | 
ruary 1, 1918, by either party to so/the petitioners’ customers employed 
terminate the contract, and provided! brokers regularly to keep them posted | 
further, that in the event no such notice | with the market and to make purchases, 
be given, the contrct be continued there- | and it was the custom of the trade for | 
after from year to year. Under date of such brokers to receive the regular com- } 
September 15, 1917, the petitioner, the | mission on purchases made by such cus- | 
Mills and I. and E. Weill as!tomers, although the brokers had no} 
copartners entered into an agreement part in the sales made by petitioner. In 
whereby petitioner was substituted for|instances where a _ prospective pur-| 
I. and E. Weill as party to said con-|chaser’s broker came to petitioner and, 
tract of January 28, 1915. Subsequently!a sale was made, petitioner paid the 
broker a commission in accordance with 
the custom of the trade. Whenever 
; brokers or customers went to the mills 
direct for quotations or the purchase 
of merchandise they were always re- 
tioner, due to the exclusive 













° } 
tioner’s 





2, 1918, between petitioner 


and the Pilgrim Mills which new con- 
tract was similar in all respects to the 
canceled contract except that it be ter- | 
minated on December 31, 1920, if notice | 
be given, and if not, that it be continued 








ferred to peti 
sales contracts. 


During the periods here in question 






} 











thereafter from year to year. Willinm D. Jamison devoted his entire 

Under date of September 1, 1917, pe-| time and attention to the business of 
titioner entered into a contract with the! petitioner and was in charge of the 
Queen City Cotton Co. of Burlington,| office. He made sales and also called 
Vt., for, the exclusiy al agency of !on prospects and closed prospective deals 
that mill’s entire period | given him by the other stockholders. I. 
rom the date of uc Weill and E. Weill continued their part- 
minating on Sept , if proper! nership business of selling textiles of 
otice be giver not, continuing ; the Waypoyset Manufacturing Co. under | 





thereafter from } - to year. ce 

The two contracts of January 2, 1918) ¥ 
and September 1, 1917, which were in 
effect during the periods in question, were 


act, 
the affairs 


“4 
tn 
sales for petitioner, and gave Jamison 


of petitioner, made 
leads as to prospective customers. B. H. 
Bristow Draper was sales manager for 
the Draper Corporation, a large ma- 
chinery concern, which position kept him 
on the road visiting cotton mills a great 
part of the time and he also had sev- 
eral other business activities. Draper 
gave petitioner the benefit of his experi- 
ence and knowledge as to styles, etc., of 
textiles to be produced; that petitioner | textiles that other mills were producing 
continue to furnish the services of Will- | Which enabled petitioner to properly ad- 
iam D. Jamison its secretary and treas- | Vise the mills as to the kinds of textiles 

, |to be produced. Petitioner declared 


one matter hereafter set forth, and pro- 
vided, briefly, that petitioner sell the 


by the mills; that petitioner give the 
mills the benefit of its knowledge of the | 
condition of the market and styles and ; 
also its advice as to the nature of the 








urer; that the mills pay expenses of |‘. ; é A 
eb eet= ; z ae a _| dividends in proportion to stockholdings 

a = 7 a a but a surplus was maintained in cash 

that, as a matter of construction, it was;in the bank on which interest was de- 


‘very plain’ that the statute imposed a| rived. When petitioner had sold textiles 
tax upon the proceeds of sales ‘to thejin a quantity equal to the year’s pro- 
extent only that gains are derived there-| duction capacity of the mills it repre- 


lascribed primarily 


| 
| 


| tomers. 


but also kept in constant touch } 


is to be ascribed primarily to the ac- 
tivities of the principal owners or stock- 
holders who are themselves regularly 
engaged in the active conduct of the af- 
fairs of the corporation and in which 


of soliciting orders for the textiles pro- 
income is to 
to 
textiles for the 


Its 


earned upon sales of 


son was in charge of the office 
tended to all the details of the 
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Revenue Act of 1918: 
text of Treasury decision based on Miller v. McCaughn, Collector, Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit. 
An auditor appointed by the judges of the 
Orphans’ Court in Philadelphia to ascertain and report the financial worth 
of companies that apply to that court to furnish surety bonds, whose ap- 
pointment is not authorized by statute and whose compensation is paid 
from a fund contributed by the surety companies is not an officer or em- 
ploye of a State and the compensation received by him as such auditor is 
not exempt from tax under Section 213(b) of the Revenue Act of 1918.—T. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 











represented as | after authorization 
be | Finance. 
commissions | @nd the budget of the monopoly must be 

































Officer or Employe of State: Auditor 
Decision of Court.—Full 


(The United States Daily, Yearly 


1913 Value: 

a taxpayer acquired stocks prior to March 1, 1913; and the value as of 
March 1, 1913, was Jess than the purchase price; and the stock’ was sold 
subsequent to March 1, 1913, at a price greater than the value as of that 
Loss measured by the difference between the cost and the sale 
or disposition of property are to be deducted unless the 1913 value was 
less than the purchase price and more than the selling price, in which event 
the difference between the 1913 value and the selling price would be the 
measure of the loss—Charles S. Smith v. Malcolm E. Nochols, Collector. 
(District Court for the District of Massachusetts.)—Yearly 


1916 and 1918 Acts.——Where 


Index Page 


ERSONAL SERVICE CORPORATIONS: 
Act.—Where a corporation did not engage in the buying and selling of 
merchandise for its own account and did not trade as a principal, but ren- 
dered the purely personal service of soliciting orders; and its income was 
earned from such personal solicitation, there being no capital used in busi- 
ness; and its stockholders were regularly engaged in the conduct of its 
The corporation met all of the statutory requirements of a 
personal service corporation and was entitled to classification as such.—Weill- 
‘ommissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 2216, Col. 2 (Volume III.) 


Solicitation of Orders: 1918 


(Board of Tax 


Belgium to Modify 
Telegraph Monopoly 





(Continued from Page 1.) 


_mills for filling. The mills | capital, whether invested or borrowed, iS | surance fund, and a reserve fund, When 
Isaac Weill, | either consigned the merchandise to pe- not a material income-producing factor.| the reserve fund has reached 50,000,000 


i itioner consisted | francs, all supplementary profits will go! 
The business of petitione | to the Government. ™ 


The monopoly may borrow, but only 
of the Minister of 
All accounts of the monoply, 


present each year to Parliament. 


The monopoly will be managed by a 


moneys due for the previous month’s| mills and those sales were due to the | poard of directors of 18 members pre- 
but petitioner’s cdllections were | activities of the four stockholders. Jami- | sided over by the Minister of Railroads. 
and at- |The board of directors will consist of 
business, ; three persons with industrial and com- 


for which services he received a salary. |Mmercial experience in connection with 
I. Weill and E. Weill, although engaged | telegraphs and telephones, five delegates 
0 


in other business activities, kept in close | 
touch with the affairs of petitioner, 
made sales and gave Jamison leads as 
to prospective customers. Draper was 
engaged in other business activities, but 
such activities enabled him to keep pe- 
titioner posted at all times as to market 
conditions, change in styles, etc., of tex- 
tiles which was a service as valuable 
as the making of sales for it was neces- 
sary for petitioner to advise the mills as 
to the best and most marketable style, 
color, etc, of textiles to produce. It 
was not necessary for I. and E. Weill 
and Draper to devote their entire time 
to the business of petitioner for as soon 
as petitioner had secured orders for a 
quantity of tetxiles equal to the year’s 


f chambers of commerce, two delegates 


!of the Comite Central Industrial (a Bel- 
;gian organization for encouraging local 
tindustry), two delegates of the Superior 


Council of industry and labor, one dele- 


| gate from the Superior Council of Agri- 


| culture, one delegate from the Ministry 
lof Finance, and three delegates chosen 


permanent 


among the personnel. 


Outside of the board of directors, a 
committee of four meembers 
and a council of super- 
vision consisting of three delegates will 
jalso be named by the president of the 
'Cour des Comptes. 
| have the right to veto any measure taken ; 
by the board of directors which will be | 


will be named, 


The Minister 


|contrary to law or to public interest. 


production capacity of the mills, the pe- | 


titioners’ work for those miils was com- 
pleted for that year. The activities of 
all four stockholders resulted in the sale 
of the entire output of certain mills, 
which was the only business of  peti- 
tioner, and all four stockholders were 
actively and regularly engaged in the 
particular business of petitioner. 
Capital was not a material income- 
producing factor. Neither the cash paid 
in for stock nor the accumulated sur- 


of selling textiles for the mills. Peti- 
tioner did not remit to the mills in ad- 
vance of making collections from cus- 
Its collections exceeded the 
amounts due the mills on regular 
monthly settlements, which were made 
between the 15th and 20th of each month 
for the preceding month’s sales. The 
profits which were not distributed as 
dividends were either invested in Liberty 
bonds or kept in banks and the surplus 
was considered as the members’ (stock- 
holders’) net worth. 

T..and E. Weill’s assignment of the 
Pilgrim Mills contract to petitioner for 






1$90,000 to be paid in monthly install- 
j;ments of 
|}method by which I. and E. Weill were 


$1,500 each was merely a 


,to secure a larger portion of profits 


|from the business, but shortly after the 
}assignment the contract so assigned was 


;canceled and I. and E. Weill entered into 
an agreement with petitioner relieving 


|it of its obligation to pay the said 
| $90,000. 
' The courts have held that the lan- 


| guage used in section 200 is “regularly 


jengaged” not “exclusively engaged” and 
may not be so narrowly construed as to 
jexclude all outside‘ activities, that the 
l presence of capital does not affect per- 
sonal service classification if it is not a 
| material factor in the production of the 
corporation’s income and that the dis- 
tinction between personal service cor- 


| from by the vendor.’ The language of the | sented, its work for those mills was com- porations, and those which are not, is} 


|plus was used in petitioner’s business | 


| 
| 








Sen caatington, ADEN, 2. | oplaion is specific and unambiguous; it 
value on March 1, 1913, was more than ere ge = anes —— a 
cost but the selling price less than the [ann oe to the proper construction of | 
z the Act; * os 
Evers ee ane = deductible loss ; 
was held to be the difference between the | ae on 
purchase price and the selling price, ye | proposition that if there was an actual 
Court applying identically the same prin- | gain derived that actual gain was to be} 
ciple to a loss sustained as was applied | the meee of the income except where | 
to a gain derived in Walsh v. Brewster, | the 1913 value is more than cost and 
supra. The only difference between the | less than the selling price, in which case 
Luddington ‘case and the case at bar is| the taxable gain would be the difference 
that the March 1, 1913, value was less | between the 1913 value and the selling | 
than the selling price instead of greater, | PYiCe: And since the provisions relating 
But if we apply the decision in the | losses are given similar effect, actual 
Flannery case, as interpreted by Mr. | losses sustained from the sale or dispo- 
Justice Sanford in the Luddington case, | S!tion of property are to be deducted un- 
the Act would allow a deduction of an less the 1913 value is less than the sel 
actual loss sustained, measured by the |°@S¢ price and more than the selling 
difference between the purchase and sale | P™C® which event the difference be- | 
price of the property, and this rule would | ‘Wee? the 1913, value and the selling | 
apply with equal force whether the |P*i¢¢ would be the measure of the loss. | 
March 1, 1913, price was greater or less|_ I have reached the conclusion there- | 
than the selling price. | fore that upon a construction of the rev- 
Argument of Government. 'enue Act of 1916, compelled by the de- |! 





As I read these cases they support the 





It is argued by the Government that | cisions above considered, I must hold|of January 1, 1919. The respondent has | 


the theory underlying these decisions is | that the plaintiff in this action is en- 
that only the gain or loss accruing sub-|titled to the deduction he claims, and 


sequent to March 1, 1913, is taxable or | Which was disallowed by the Commis- | vested capital. 
. . a. . i ot ° Tv ca 1 2 2 
deductible. It is difficult to accept this | sioner. This conclusion renders it un-| 


argument in view of the language of the | necessary for me to consider the Consti- 
Court in the Flannery case, where it is; tutional question raised by the plaintiff. 
said that the decision in Goodrich v. Ed-| Judgment may be entered for the 


wards was not based on any Constitu- | plaintiff according to his declaration. 
tional question “but upon the conclusion | 


October 10, 1928, 


sition 
titidner 











pleted for that particular year. | income earned by personal effort and in- 

Petitioner’s net income as adjusted by | Come earned by capital through trading 
respondent amounted to $85,040.52 for|a8 a principal, respectively. See Fuller 
the calendar year 1919, and $117,674.95|& Smith v. Routzahn, 28 Fed. (2nd) 
for the fiscal period January 1, 1920, to| 959; Harry S, Kaufman, Ltd., v. Com- 
May 31, 1920. y gp, nem I “~ Sead 44; aigaeedes 

Petitioner did not use capital, either | & Gararett v. United States, < ed. 
invested or borrowed, in the conduct of | (2d) 547: Geo. B. Ricaby Co. v. Nauts, 
its sales agency business. |19 Fed. (2nd) 271; Posse-Nissen School 


Each year’s| ; ; , 
CROW cece ie ae of Physical Educaticn, Inc, v. United 
profits were partially distributed to the States, U. S. D. C., Dist. Mass. Decided 


stockholders, partially invested in Liberty ; : ’ 

bonds and the balance kept in banks for | “8 a as 

the purpose of drawing interest, but such etitioner did not buy and sell mer- 
jchandise nor trade as a principal; it 


aan surplus was not used in the busi-| vondered the purely personal service of 
4 ; ; | soliciting orders for textiles; its income 
respondent has disallowed pe-|was derived from commissions earned 
personal _ service classification, | from such personal service, except for 
has computed its invested capital under | jnterest incidentally earned upon the 
section 326 of the Revenue Act of 1918, accumulated profits of the business; it 
and in so doing has allowed a paid-in|qid not use capital in its business as a 
surplus of $64,800 apparently for the| gelling agent; and its stockholders were 
value of the contract acquired by pe- regularly and actively engaged in the 
titioner from I. and E. Weill, but the! conduct of its affairs. We are of the 
consideration for which was canceled as| opinion that petitioner is ertitled to be 
classified as a personal service corpora- 
tion for the periods here in question 
} and having so decided it is not necessary 
a |to discuss the other two issues relative 
Opinion by Trussell: In *sorder to|to invested capital. 
classify petitioner as a personal service Judgment will be entered for the pe- 
corporation, it must meet ali the re-|titioner. 
quirements of section 200 of the Revenue} Reviewed by the Board. —t 





also prorated prior years’ taxes as pro- 
vided by regulations thus reducing in- | 


Act of 1918, which defines a personal} Morris, Green and Murdock dissents 
service corporation as one whose income| October 31, 1928, 





With regard to personnel, employes 
taken over by the telegraph and tele- j 
phones under the reorganization will re- 
ceive whatever advantages in the way 
,of salary increases, indemnities, etc., as 
jare granted to employes remaining with 
{the Ministry the 
postal, marine, and aviation services.) 


(i. e., employes of 
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taken by petitioner in 1920 held, to 
have no fair market value, and should 
not be included in income for that 
year. 

W. L. Dunn v. Commissioner of Internat 
Revenue. Docke? No. 15184. 

The petitioner did not sustain any 
loss in the year 1920 on the trans- 
action involved herein. 

George W. Caswell Company v. Commis- 


sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 18878, 


Special Assessment. Prior to the 
taxable year the petitioner expended 
large sums of money in the develop- 
ment and extension of trade routes, 
acquiring trade marks, and for ad- 
vertising special brands of merchan- 
dise, all of which expenditures were 
concurrently charged to operating 
expense. Some portion of said ex- 
penditures consistituted capital in- 
vestment, the balance being properly 
chargeable to expense, but the por- 

tion allocable to capital can not 
now be determined. Said expendi 
tures materially contributed to the 
production of the taxable income. 
Held, that said facts bring petitioner 
stockholders held to constitute a dis- within the scope of section 327 (a) 

tribution of profits. : of the Revenue Act of 1921. 
Herbert Choynski v. Commissioner of In-|Crosby-Chicago v. Commissioner of In- 

ternal Revenue. Docket No. 14448. ternal Revenue. Docket No. 11674. 

No part of the interest involved Petitioner, an advertising agency, 
herein was income to the petitioner held to have been a personal service 

for 1920 or 1921. corporation in 1919. 

!Miami Beach Improvement Company ¥.|Harry C. Moir v. Commissioner of In- 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue. ternal Revenue. Docket No. 19185. 
| Transaction held to be completed 

sale in 1920—not in 1921. 


The Cuyahoga Mortgage Company v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 13788. 

A corporation upon organization 
| issued part of its capital stock to 
one who was in a position to furnish 
business to the company, upon his 
written agreement to furnish such 
business. This was practically the 
only source from which the corpora- 

! tion received business for several 

' years. The company seeks to in- 

| clude the par value of its stock so 

issued as invested capital. The only 

| evidence as to the value, at that 

time, of the contract to furnish busi- 
ness, was the subsequent earnings 

| of the corporation. Held, such subse- 

| quent earnings might be corrobora- 

| tive of an actually existing value, if 

i any were shown, but could not form 

; the sole basis for fixing such value. 

|General Water Heater Company v. Com- 

| missioner of Internal Revenue: Docket 

| No. 18085. 

1. Reasonableness of salaries de- 
| termined. 

| 2. Bonus paid by petitioner to its 








Docket No. 14869. 
purchase-money 


Certain notes 
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Three hundred engi- 
neers on development, 
chemical research and 
service work, safeguard 
Goodyear quality and 
keep it foremost in the 
world of rubber products, 
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FIOOBS OF 


UNFAILING WARMTH 


Fiut your bins with Famous Reading 
Anthracite and the coldest day finds you 
prepared to flood your home with clean, 
unfailing warmth. 


Stoke your furnace with Reading 
Anthracite and you'll have to fix it only 
a minimum number of times. 


‘Keep your firebox supplied and you 
have heat that will not fail no matter how 
stormy the weather outside. 


Let Reading Anthracite burn for you 
and you have sootless and smokeless 
heat, you are safe from danger of explo- 
sion, your grates and fireboxes will not 
be warped, your fuel bill will be very low 
for every unit of heat you use. 


Your coal merchant has Famous Read- 
ing Anthracite, or can get it. Insist on 
this cleaner, more carefully sized Penn- 
sylvania hard coal, nature’s finest fuel. 


A. J. MALONEY 


President 


THE PHILADELPHIA AND READING 
COAL AND IRON COMPANY 


READING antnaacite 


BOSTON ~ BUFFALO - DETROIT]: TOLEDO - CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE 
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Pennsylvania Leads 
In Value and Variety 


Of Slate Production 


Quarries of New York, Ver- 
mont, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia Also Produce 
Large Amounts. 


Ranking as the largest producer of 
slate in the United States, Pennsylvania 
also produces the greatest variety of 

\ slate products in the country, the Bu- 
@eau of Mines of the Department of Com- 
merce stated November 6. Maine and 
Vermont lead in the output of electrical 
slate. The statement follows in full text: 

The active slate-producing districts of 
the country are the Monson district of 
Maine; the New York-Vermont district, 
including Washington County, N. Y., 
and Rutland County, Vt.; the Lehigh 
district, including Lehigh and North- 
ampton Counties, Pa.; the Peach Bot- 
tom district, including Lancaster and 
York Counties, Pa., and Harford County, 
Md.; Berks County, Pa.; and the Buck- 
ingham County (Arvonia) and Albemarle 
County districts of Virginia. These dis- 
tricts produce roofiing slate and mill 
stock; some of them also produce roof- 
ing granules and slate flour. Roofing 
granules and flour are also produced in 
California, Georgia, and Tennessee. 


Pennsylvania Leads in Output. 


Pennsylvania is the largest producer 
of slate (exclusive of slate granules) in 


the United States and also produces a! 


greater variety of slate products than 
any other State, although Maine and 
Vermont both outrank it in output of 
electrical slate. 

The New York-Vermont district is 
practically continuous. These two States 
produce all of the colored slates used 
fer roofing. Red slate is the chief prod- 
uct of the New York quarries, but they 
also produce, with those of Vermont, the 
various green, purple, variegated, 
mottled, and “freak” slates in demand 
for roofs. 

The output of the New York quar- 
ries is chiefly for red granules with a 
small output for roofing slate and slabs 
for walk ways, flagging, etc. 

The Vermont quarries produce roofing 


slate, mill stock, granules, and slate for; 


walks, ete. The colors are in wide 
variety and combinations of green and 
purple and are generally classed as 
green, unfading green, unfading mottled 
green and purple, weathering green (sea- 
green), purple, variegated and “freak.” 


There are also black and gray varieties. ; 


Most of the granules manufactured are 
green. ‘ 
Much of the roofing slate produced in 


{still high. 
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Appeals 


Decline in Prices of American A pples 
On European Markets Is Predicted 


Outlook for Sales at Favorable Quotations Declared, 
However, to Be Good. 


Although the general market outlook | October. 


for United States apples in continental 
Europe at the end of October continued 
favorable, large shipments now arriving 
mean low prices, according to a cable 
from the Agricultural Commissioner at 
Berlin, L. V. Steere, to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of | 
Agriculture, November 6. The statement 
follows in full text: 

The general market outlook for United 
States apples in Continental Europe the 
end of October continued very favorable, 
but large shipments now arriving mean 
lower prices. The market for American 
boxes and barrels in Germany, which 
has been very active,. weakened slightly 
under increased supplies the last week 
of October and further decreases are ex- 
pected with the arrival of large ship- 
ments afloat to Hamburg and Rotterdam. 


Strikes which hindered the discharge | 
of the cargo of the Ballin helped to some | 


extent to sustain the German market 
as compared with the English. 
prices of Continental fruit in the Ger- 
man market also weakened under some- 
what large supplies, but the level 
Storage is reported to be! 
increasing, but is undoubtedly below last 
year. 


‘Demand in Denmark 


Has Become Weaker 

The demand in Denmark has weakened, 
but is still fair. Conditions in the pro- 
ducing markets of Switzerland 
quieter and prices slightly lower, but the 
crop is mostly sold. The Tyrol markets 


j are active and firm, the surplus is re-| 


ported small and is being consumed 
largely in Italy. A detailed report on 
the Continental markets the middle of 
October was mailed to the Department 
by Mr. Steere, October 18, describes con- 
ditions as follows: 

The movement of the Continental apple 
crop was in full swing the middle of 


The | 


is | 


are } 


An unusual development has 
been the export of apples to France. 

Reports from Austria state that both 
apples and pears have turned out poorer 
than expected. The table apple crop 
will only be about as large as last year’s 
small yield and the table pear crop is 
also poor. Even in the principal export 
district, Styria, the. apple crop is now 
reported below average, although pros- 
pects in the middle of the sammer were 
highly favorable. Shipping point prices 
also increased sharply here, as a result 
of keen dealer competition, ranging from 
$2.42 to $3.51 per 100 pounds (38 to 55 
groschen per kg.). 

Prices in Czechoslovakia were reported 
to have advanced considerably for both 
apples and pears as a result of very 
active demand in recent weeks. 

A generally brisk tone has prevailed 
in the Dutch apple markets and Ameri- 
can stock, both boxed and barreled has 
been meeting with a good demand. 


i that relatively large quantities of Rus- 
sian apples and pears arrived in Stock- 
holm during October and found a good 
market. Keeping capacity, color, and 
| flavor are reported very good, as a re- 

sult of which the trade is said to have 

shown some preference for Crimean as 
; against American varieties, 


Texas Leads in Roads 


Built by Federal Aid 


Total for All States Since 
1916 Is Said to Be 73,119 
Miles. 


| (Continued from Page 1.) 


Dairy Industry 


Plan for Procuring 
Grain Carried Out in 
Russia in October 


Bad Roads Curtail Collection 
At End of Month; Diffi- 
culties Experienced in 
Transportation. 


Russian grain procurement plans dur- 


| Australia and New Zealand Begin Butter 


1 


Shipments Arriving in Increasing Quantities in English 
Markets, Department of Agriculture States. 


The opening of another season of flush | surplus considerably larger than that of 
| »roduction of butter and cheese in New| last year is expected. Shipments afloat 
| Zealand and Australia is reflected in the on October 13 from Argentina, while 
| i i “Snglish | heavier than a year ago, were still some- 
arrival of large shipments at English) he r year ago, 8 ‘ 
| markets, it was stated November 6 by what less than 1,000,000 pounds. 

‘the Bureau of Agricultural Economics,}] Notwithstanding some backwardness of 
Department of Agriculture, in a report/the pasture season now closing in the 
on foreign dairy conditions, The report) European dairy regions, Great Britain 
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And Egg Season With Heavy Production | 


_ 
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Commerce 


‘Commercial Stocks 
Of Wheat Show Gain 


Over Previous Week 


Commercial wheat stocks in store and 
‘afloat at United States markets at the 


| close of the week ended November 3, 


1928, totaled 140,338,000 bushels com- 
pared with 139,302,000 bushels the 
previous week-end and 90,614,0C5 
bushels the same time last year, accora- 
ing to figures compiled and made pub- 
lic November 6 by the Bureau of Agri- 


A private report from Sweden states | 


October, but contrary to the usual situa-|improved with Federal aid where ad- | 


tion at that time of the season, the | ditional work was being done. i 
market reflected little pressure. Ship-| Three States having the longest mile- 
ments were running much smaller than| age under construction of September 30 


ing October were apparently executed, | follows in full text. 
although bad roads at the end of the; supplies of butter and cheese from! 
month curtailed collection, according to’ New Zealand and Australia are beginning | 
a cabled report from the Agricultural | to arrive oe ee ae 
Saad t Raorl; t . | in uantities, renectin e 
Commissioner at jerlin, he Steere, to| 7” eatin cca an flesh production. 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics) jt will be the middle of November, how- 
| made public November 6. The full state-| aver, before the arrivals from the South- 
ment follows in full text: ‘ern Hemisphere can be very considerable! 
Plans for introducine a 95 per cent! jn volume, and stocks are light enough| 
' milling ratio which are being contem-/to result in London prices being well! 
plated tend to confirm the reports of| maintained until then. The foreign| 
wheat shortage in the consuming centers.’ markets are now reported as slow with| 
Procuring operations are expected to be buying from hand to mouth and the prog-! 
be difficult in Ukraine during the current} ress of the new season in the Southern| 
quarter, because the farmers have al-| Hemisphere already dominates the for- 
ready paid their taxes and_ therefore; eign butter and cheese markets. Ship- 
the incentive to sell the grain has dimin-| ments afloat from New Zealand, Aus- 
ished, according to a statement of the| tralia, and Argentina combined amounted 
| Assistant Ukrainian Commissar of Trade} on October 13, 1928 to 18,536,000 pounds | 
|in “Economic Life.” The supply of in-| as compared with 8,670,000 pounds on, 
dustrial goods in Ukraine during the| October 8, 1927. 
first quarter was unsatisfactory and aj __ P 
shortage is experienced in many lines. |New York Price 


Administration Has Difficulties. | Above That of London | 


Friction between the state and co-| The New York price of 92 score butter | 
| operative procuring organizations is still! 9) October 26 was eight cents above the} 
| continuing at a number of points, not-| Copenhagen export quotations and nine! 

withstanding all the efforts of the centrai| cents above London quotations on best; 
authorities to eliminate it and smooth! 
the relations, according to reports in the! janq it is pointed out that butter and| 
| above mentioned paper. | cheese prices prevailing as late as Sep-) 

Railroad transportation and _ ware-| tember 20 were ynusually favorable _to 
| housing. difficulties are reported from! cheese. Since New Zealand factories 
North Caucasus and Lower Volga regions | are generally equipped for the manu- 
in European Russia as well as from Si-| facture of both butter and cheese, it is 
beria and Kazakstan in Asiatic Russia,| probable that the laiter will be favored, 
according to reports in recent issues of! at least-in the early part of this season. 
“Economic Life.” With the approaching} Stocks of butter in Great Britain are 
close of navigation on the Volga basin,| lighter than a year ago, while stocks 
| on which considerable quantities of grain! of cheese are somewhat heavier. It 
were shipped, the whole burden of in-| was estimated by the New Zealand Dairy 
creased shipments will fall exclusively| Produce Board that stocks of butter on 








on the railroads. 


' salted New Zealand butter. In New Zea-| ~ 


and Germany have received some 8 per| cultural Economics, Department of 
cent more butter duriny the nine months, Agriculture. 
ended September 30 of this year than| Other domestic grains were in store 
last year. The combined butter imports) ang afloat at United States markets, the 
of those two countries were 745,000,000| Bureau reported, in the following total 
pounds this year against the correspond- quantities: corn, 2,044,000 bushels; oats 
ing 1927 figure of 689,000,000 pounds.|4¢ 998000 bushels: rye, 4,769,000 
Prices over the 1928 period were main-| }yshels; barley, 1,067,000 bushels; and 
tained in both London and Berlin at a! flax, 2,721,000 bushels 
; ; > asta ‘ . 

level fully as high as in 1927, and at 3 : , 
present they are practically the same as Canadian Grain. 
a year ago. Canadian grain, according to the Bu- 

A comparatively stronger demand has|reau, was in bond in United States 
existed in Germany as against 1927 than; markets in the fol‘owing total amounts; 
has been the case in Great Britain. | wheat, 18,292,000 bushels against a 
Imports of butter into Great Britain for| total of 14,257,000 bushels the previous 
September, 1928, reached 36,577,000! week and 12,636,000 bushels for the cor- 
pounds against 65,570,000 pounds in Au-| responding week in 1927; oats, 211,000 
gust and 51,823,000 pounds a year ago. bushels; rye, 205,000 bushels, and bar- 
Within Germany colder weather in early | ley, 2,958,000 bushels. 
October is reported to have lessened but- United States grain was reported by 
ter production and promised increasing | the Bureau to be in store in Canadian 
consumption, which, together with the|markets in the following amounts: 
seasonal decline in output, is expected} wheat, 9,083,000 bushels as compared 
to strengthen the German demand for| with 8,908,000 bushels a week ago and 
foreign butter. German imports during | 6,640,000 bushels -he corresponding week 
September amounted to 23,810,000 pounds; last year; corn, 253,000 bushels; oats, 
against 24,255,000 pounds in August and} 973,000 bushels; rye, 1,248,000 bushels; 
22,711,000 pounds in August, 1927. and barely. 5.703.000 bushels. 


Seamer STE EE Ee a TS LEST TER TES 


YOU SEE THE PICTURE, 





last year and the price situation was 
decidedly strong, especially in the ship- 
ping districts. Continental buyers have 
been very active in all markets since the 
first of October and prices at shipping 


| points were forced sharply upward. 


Any doubts as to the relative short- 
ness of this year’s Continental apple 
supply have now been entirely removed 
and the market outlook for American 
fruit, therefore, is very favorable. The 
unusually large quantity of early season 
arrivals from the United States have met 


Vermont is, as in New York, quarried; with good demand and American fruit : 
and shaped by owners of small quarries| should continue to move into consump- able for new projects was held for the 
that are worked at irregular intervals.| tion in large quantities. 


This slate is generally of unusual color 


Reports of active dealer buying in 


aml specially sized and is sold through | Continental producing districts with the 
éperators of large quarries or through| consequent forcing up of prices indi- 


dealers. 


On account of the variety of} cated special interest of dealers in va- 
colored slates found in the district much! rieties suitable for storing. 


It is not 


of the roofing slate commands a high| believed, however, that the quantity of 


price, 

Detailed statistical information in re- 
gard to this industry is given in the 
Bureau of Mines publication, “Slate in 
1927,” by A. T. Coons, which may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at a price of 5 cents. 


Tariff Inquiry Made 
Into Sodium Phosphat 


Cost of Production in America 
And Abroad Compared. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

has increased steadily from « small in- 
dustry in 1899, with an output of 4,630,- 
000 pounds, valued at $156,000, to an out- 
put of 158,600,000 pounds in 1925, val- 
ued at $5,758,488, and to 165,000,000 
‘ ae in 1926, valued at $5,682,950. The 
s pansion of their industry, the Commis- 
sion continued is due to the increased 
consumption of disodium phosphate by 
the silk industry, and to the growing 
use of trisodium phosphate as a cleaning 
agent. 

The percentage of apparent consump- 
tion supplied by imports was 4.4 per cent 
in 1914. It was not until 1921 that im- 
ports supplied consumption »:seds by 2.3 
per cent. During the period 1923-1925, 
the same situation virtually prevailed, 
but in 1926 imports for consumption 
were 5.2 per cent, the largest increase 
since 1914, 

Prior to the World War, Germany pro- 
‘luced very little sodium phosphate for 
export, the Commission said, but since 
the war industry has so expanded that 
it now offers serious competition to the 
Belgium industry which was on an ex- 
port basis even prior to 1914. In recent 
years the United States has been Ger- 
many’s largest market for sodium phos- 
phate, it was asserted, imports from Ger- 
many increasing from 2,500,000 pounds 
in 1925 to 12,000,000 pounds in 1927. 

European producers obtain phosphate 
rock from northern Africa and from the 
United States, and occasionally small 
quantities of low grade rock from their 
own countries, it was declared. 

The Commission’s tables on the 
German and Belgian costs expressed 
as percentages of costs in the United 
Stats will be published in the issue 
of November 8. 


Traffic Is Authovizesd 
« In Sterilizezd Cottonseed 


The Department of Agriculture No- 
tvember 6, through the Plant Quarantine 
and Control Administration, announced 
an amendment to the quarantine regula- 
tions on the pink bollworm affecting the 
movement of cottonseed and lint from 
certain areas of Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona. The full text of the Depart- 
ment’s stateemnt follows: 

Under this amendment, effective No- 
vember 15, 1928, provision is made for 
the issuance of permits for teh inter- 
state movement of sterilized cottonseed 
to authorized oil mills located outside of 
but in the vicinity of regulated areas 
upon determination by the Plant Quar- 
antine and Control Administration that 
reasonable necessity exists for 
action. 

The authorization of such oil mills will 
depend upon compliance with such condi- 
tions as shall in the judgment of the Ad- 
ministration eliminate the risk of spread 
of the pink bollworm therefrom. 


| 
| 


| very unsatisfactory at this time of the 


} 


| 


such | 


European stock actually stored will 
exert much pressure on the market later 
on as there is certainly not available a 
large quantity of fruit suitable for 
storage. Trade reports state that the 
great bulk of the Continental crop will 
have been moved before the middle of 
November. The presence of French 
buyers in southern European producing 
sections has been of special interest this 
season. 

The question of current and potential 
competition from Russian apples again 
comes up with the arrival on many 
western European markets of fruit from 
this source. Relatively large shipments 
of Crimean apples, and also pears, have 
already been sold in Germany, France, 
and in the Scandinavian countries, and 
total arrivals this season will probably 
be considerably larger than last year, 
although in the aggregate not a quan- 
tity likely to exert any serious pressure 
on the general price level. Trade reports 
state that the quantity and color of this 
year’s Russian fruit is good and that 
prices realized so far nave been satis- 
factory. 


Market in Germany 
Continues Active 


_ German apple markets were very ac- | 
tive during the closing days of Septem- | 


ber and the first half of October. Prices i 


held up remarkably well and declined 
only slightly around the middle of the 


month, although the movement of the| Sains by Argentine authorities for No- | 


domestic crop was at its height. In- 
terest has been exhibited in storing | 
apples for winter consumption, but some 
members of the Berlin fruit trade ex- 
press doubt that more than 1,500 tons 
of apples will be stored in barges on 
the Spree river in Berlin for winter con- 
sumption. 

The German market has already re- 
ceived relatively large shipments of 
American apples, largely boxed stock, 
all of which have met with good demand. 
Except for the early shipments of 
Gravensteins which reached the market 
before the domestic season had really 
started, this favorable market situation 
must be attributed entirely to the un- 
usually short Continental supplies, re- 
ports Mr. Steere, and must be looked 
upon as exceptional. In an ordinary | 
year prices realized would probably be 


season. American arrivals have also 
been favored by their very satisfactory 
condition on coming out of the ship. 

Hamburg importers are expecting sup- 
plies of Russian apples to approach 
100,000 boxes this season. Arrivals so 
far received have been only a small frac- 
tion of this amount, however, and have 
been largely Gold Permains and a va- 
riety called “Kandil.” 

Denmark and other Scandinavian coun- 
tries have small apple crops this year 
and will be largely dependent upon im- 
ported supplies. For the first few weeks 
of the season American apples had the 
Copenhagen market largely to them- 
selves, as early shipments from Con- 
tinental sources were unusually short. 
Arrivals of European origin increased 
the middle of October, but demand fer 
American fruit of sound, attractive grade 
continues good. Arrivals of boxed} 
Jonathans have met with an excellent 
demand. 

Keen buying by both domestic and 
foreign dealers took place in Switzer- 


were as follows: Illinois, 685.6 miles, at! 


a total cost of $21,848,119.27, and a Fed- 
eral Aid allotment of 
South Dakota, 610.6 miles, total cost $3,- 


245,632.18, Federal aid allotment, $1,741,-.) 
163.69; Nebraska, 563.1 miles, total cost | 


$4,820,684.06, Federal aid allotment, $2,- 
390,276.17. 


i 


| 


| A total of 2,129.4 miles of roads wasj 
construction as of Sep-| 


iapproved for 
ltember 30 at a total estimated cost of 
$43,199,556.40 and a Federal Aid allot- 
ment of $15,851,062.95. 

The balance of Federal Aid funds avail- 


States in the following portions on Sep- 
| tember 30: Alabama, $1,368,041.83; Ari- 
zona, $2,705,368.01; Arkansas, 
940.42; California, $2,491,946.69; Colo- 
rado, $2,051,102.15; Connecticut, $566,- 
752.61; Delaware, $154,677.22; Florida, 
$1,212,651.02; Georgia, $13,908.38; Idaho, 
$78,136.97; Illinois, $11,540.17; Indiana, 
$167,949.39; Iowa, $171,313.77; Kansas, 
$216,300.62; Kentucky, $223,555.30; 
Louisiana, $185,163.73; Maine, $896,- 
907.45; Maryland, $39,571,23; Massachu- 
setts, $1,609,439.75; Michigan, $275,- 
181.95; Minnesota, $192,755.21; Missis- 
sippi, $565,056.46; Missouri, $898;511.85; 
Montana, $4,090,768.15; Nebraska, $1,- 
826,629.86; Nevada, $345,408.95; New 
Hampshire, $19,527.60; New Jersey, $86,- 
765.94; New Mexico, $480,360.59; New 
York, $3,451,909.55; North Carolina, 
$614,095.71; North Dakota, $349,698.92; 
Ohio, $1,554,811.86; Oklahoma, $193,- 
682.76; Oregon, $1,231,794.83; Penn- 
sylvania, $898,893.00; Rhode Island, 
$583,494.49; South Carolina, $64,366.58; 
South Dakota, $252,177.06; Tennessee, 
$306,447.33; Texas, $2,450,944.45; Utah, 
$41,148.02; Vermont, $42,653.83; Virginia, 
$11,604.44; Washington, $446,548.83; 
West Virginia, $248,905.80; Wisconsin, 


$1,359,870.96; Wyoming, $7,971.18; and! 


Hawaii, $1,066,498.59. 


| Argentina Changes 
| Export Duty on Grain 


Amount Is Increased on Corn, 
Oats and Barley. 


Changes were made in export duties on 


vember, the Department of Commerce 
was cabled November 6 by the Commer- 
cial Attache at Buenos Aires, A. V. Dye. 

The report follows in full text: 

The changes were as follows: Oats, 
from 0.96 pesos per metric ton of 1.13 
pesos; corn from 0.75 to 1.12; linseed 
from 0.42 to 0.74, and barley from 1.05 
to 0.94. 

Duties on 


quebracho extract, 
bracho log, 


que- 
sheepskins, Entre 


Rios, 


| southern Cordoba and western wool re- 


mained unchanged from those the previ- 
ous month. Wheat is still shipped free. 
Export duties on other commodities 
usually taxable at fluctuating rates are 
not reported. Commodities subject to ex- 
port duty at standard rates are not af- 
fected. 
: Exports of grain from Argentina dur- 
ing October included the following items 
in thousand tons: Wheat, 250 (9,185,000 
bushels); corn 542 (21339,000 bushels); 
linseed, 140 (5,512,000 bushels); oats, 1 
(69,000 bushels); barley, .175 (8,000 
bushels), and flour, 9 (9,000 barrels). 
During October, 1927, the exports 
were as follows: Wheat, 130 (4,776,000 
linseed, 171 (6,732,000 bushels); oats, 28 
(1,929,000 bushels); barley, .466 (21,000 
bushels), and flour, 11 (124,000 barrels). 
Crop conditions are now reported to 
be favorable in Argentina with the 
wheat harvest beginning this week in the 
extreme northern provinces. 


Associate Cooperated 
In Review of Fur Laws 


In a review of the fur laws of various 


| States, 1928-1929, issued by the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture and publishéd in the 
issue of October 26, the authorship was 


| ascribed to Frank G. Grimes, junior ad- 
| ministrative assistant. Division of Game! 


and Bird Conservation, 
Biological Survey. 


Bureau of 





land during October, Germans being 
especially active. Shipping point prices 
were pushed up to a comparative high | 
level, prices paid to farmers ranging | 
from $2.19 to $5.25 per 100 pounds ( 


60 fr. per 100 kgs.) the early part of | 


. 


The review was prepared jointly by 


| Frank L. Earnshaw, administrative as- 


sistant, Division of Game and Bird Con- 
servation, and Mr. Grimes. 


so captioned. 


$10,005,665.79; | 


$1,745,- | 


bushels); corn, 671 (26,417,000 bushels); | 


Large shipments of 
potatoes, which are being speeded up due 
to the expectation of frosts, is another 
factor affecting grain shipments unfavor- 
ably. 

The weakest spots in the work of the 
railroads up to this time has been the 
utilization of the rolling stock, it is 
claimed, Shipments of grain from in- 
terior to railway points in Siberia have 
shortage and poor organization of the 
highway transport. 


Procuring Prices Raised. 


A further diminuation up to September 
1 is reported in the spread between the 
|regulated procuring and free market 
grain prices, due to increases in procur- 
ing prices and decreases in free market 
prices, according to Economic Life. A 


minuation was given in Foreign Crops 
and Markets, Vol. 17, No. 16, October 
15, 1928, page 641. 





But free market prices are still con- | 


siderably above the procuring prices in 
a number of points, as, for instance, in 
the case of wheat in Ukraine. More- 
over during September there were ob- 
served cases of repeated increases of free 
market prices in parts of the consuming 
area, particularly with respect to rye and 
rye flour. 


'New Bill for Relief 


Of Farmers Planned 


Mr. McNary Says Equalization 
Fee Provision Will Be 
Eliminated. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
(C) for furnishing funds to the coop- 
erative association or corporation created 
and controlled by one or more coopera- 
!tive associations for use as capital for 
lany agriculaural credit corporation 
eligible to receive discounts under sec- 
|tion 202 of the Federal Farm Loan Act, 
'as amended, or (D) for furnishing funds 
|to the cooperative association or cor- 
poration created and controlled by one 
{or more cooperative associations for nec- 
|essary expenditures in federating, con- 
solidating, merging, or extending the 
|membership of cooperative associations 
;or corporations created and controlled 
by one or more cooperative associations. 


; The cooperative association, or corpora- | 


j tion created and controlled 
}more cooperative associations, shall re- 
pay the loan, together with the interest 
hereon, within a period of not more 
than 20 years, by means of a charge 
to be deducted from the proceeds of the 
sale or othcr disposition of each unit 
of the agricultural commodity handled 


|}some other method of repayment is 
agreed upon by the board and the as- 
sociation or corporation. 


\ Interest Rate Four Per cent. 
| 


| bear interest at the rate of 4 per centum 
/per annum. The aggregate amount of 
loans under this section, outstanding and 


| 
| 


| $200,000,000, but— 


| 
' 


|for all 
of subdivision (a), outstanding and un- 
paid at any one time, shall not exceed 
| $25,000,000; and 

“(2) The aggregate amount of loans 
|for the purpose of expenditures in fed- 
;erating consolidating, merging, or ex- 


|tending the membership of cooperative | 


{associations or corporations created and 


}controlled by one or more cooperative 


| 
| any ne time, shall not exceed $1,000,000.” 


| The procedure thus provided for was 
| discussed in the report presented by 
| Senator McNary on the bill as follows: 

| The committee feels that producers of 
many crops can be assisted in meeting 
their surplus problem through loans to 
‘cooperative associations, and with the 
| aid of clearing houses, and through as- 
sistance in the development of suitable 
| production programs, without any neces- 
sity for the application of the marketing 
agreements made possible by the equali- 
| zation fee. Some Members of Congress 
} feel that the problem of agricultural sur- 
j pluses can be dealt with effectively by 
cooperative associations or stabilization 


; detailed statement of the previous di-' 


by one or, 


| by the association or corporation, unless | 


“(b) Any loan under this section shall | 


| unpaid at any one time, shall not exceed | 


“(1) The aggregate amount of loans ! 
purposes under paragraph (2) 


associations, outstanding and unpaid at | 


September 1, 1928 amounted to 32,480,- 
000 pounds against 40,320,000 pounds on 
| September 1, 1927. 

Early indications of an unusually 
{favorable dairy season in New Zealand 
|are materializing in record production 
}and shipments of butter and cheese as 
|shown by data now available for the 
}opening months of the new_ season. 
' Quantities graded in August indicate an 
|inerease as compared with August of 
| last year of 27 per cent in butter out- 
' put and 118 per cent in cheese, or, in 
; terms of butter fat production, an offici- 
j ally estimated increase of 33 per cent 
| Some colder weather since August is; 
‘reported to have checked production 
| somewhat, but prospects late in Septem- 
| ber were reported as excellent from every 
| point of view. Butter shipments afloat 
from New Zealand on October 15 
{amounted to 12,264,000 pounds against 
shipments afloat. on October 8, 1927 
amounting to 7,392,000 pounds. 


| Australian Season forward. 
Begins With Heavy Output 


Conditions unusually favorable to dairy 
production prevail quite generally 
| throughout the dairy States of Australia, 
‘according to latest information. Ar- 
|rivals of butter at the three most im- 
portant grading ports from the first of 
August, which generally marks the be- 
i ginning of increased production for the 
'new year, to the middle of September 
| were 73 per cent heavier than during 
the corresponding period of last year. 
| During the 12 months ended June 30, 
1928, total exports of butter from Aus- 
tralia were 30 per cent heavier than in 
the preceding year, having amounted to 
99,232,000 pounds and 76,608,000 pounds 
respectively, according to a report from 
the American Consul General in Mel- 
bourne. Shipments afloat from  Aus- 
tralia, chiefly to Great Britain, amounted | 
on October 13 to 5,320,000 pounds, | 
against 784,000 pounds on October 8, 
| 
| 1927. 
| In the season recently ended in Ar- 
gentina, dairy production was seriously 
i checked by prolonged drought which in- | 
'terfered with the wintering and pasture | 
| feeding of cows. Exports of butter de- | 
\clined from 64,235,000 pounds in 1926 
to 46,808,000 pounds in 1927. Weather | 
conditions in the dairy section have been | 
relatively favorable so far this season, 
according to latest information, and a 





not of matter—wastes 


‘American Licenses Denied 


| To Foreign-Built Airplanes | 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
‘ance of Airworthiness Certificates for 
| Export of airplanes between the two 
countries. 

Negotiations are now under way for 
reciprocity in the premises between sev- | 
| eral of the foreign countries, but to date 
{no such reciprocal agreement has been | 
consummated. \ 

With the exception of planes built in 

Canada, and exported into this country 
under a Canadian Airworthiness Certifi- | 
‘cate for Export, foreign-built aircraft 
may not be used in carrying passengers | 
'or property for hire between different | 
States or possessions of the United | 
States in interstate air commerce. | 
While the above only applies to inter- | 
| state operations, nevertheless some | 
States are now requiring Federal licenses | 
for planes operating in intrastate air | 
commerce. | 


These greater wastes 


material check-up. 


It is suggested that all prospective pur- , 
chasers determine in advance of the pur-; 


the pur greater wastes. 
chase whether or not the plane is eligi- | 


present bill has provided the equalization ! 
fee to be used only if the other forms of | 
aid prove inadequate. It is felt that a 
_ Federal farm board should not be em- 
| powered to make any contracts which 
| contemplate a permanent loss to the Fed- 
eral revolving fund. No agricultural 
program which is built upon operations | 
involving permanent or recurring losses 
to the Treasury could be satisfactory or | 
enduring and the committee feels that if | 
a program of surplus control which in- 
| volves recurring losses and costs is to be 
undertaken at all, its only sound basis 
must be one that requires the protected | 
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ig | Serva 4 V 1 The pub- | corporations created by them, provided| and benefited commodity to reimburse 
25 to| lication (Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1576) is} they are given sufficient assistance in the| the revolving fund to the extent of such 
| form of loans. It is in recognition of the| costs and losses. 
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NOT THE FRAME, BUT— 


The frame is there just the same . . . and playing an important part: 
Fine stationery has a similar telationship to a business letter. 
Crane’s Bond—a roo per cent new white rag paper—lends an 
air of importance to any business message. 
The beautifully white soft sheen of Crane’s Bond— its 
crinkly aristocratic feel—its crisp, durable texture—inevitably 
suggest business stability, high position, personality. Business 


executives who use Crane’s Bond are putting their best foot 


Your engraver, printer or stationer will show you samples 
of this fine paper . . . and the distinctive Crane envelopes that 
match each size of sheet. Compare Crane’s Bond with the next 
best paper. You'll be almost sure to note that it has a prestige 


value you never realized paper could have. 


Crane’s Bond 


CRANE & CO., INC - DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Greater Wastes 


The Greater Wastes are the wastes of mind, 


of mental energy rather 


than in material things. Fear, doubt, uncer- 
tainty, indecision, procrastination are the unli- 
censed robbers in every mental territory. But 
the greatest mental waster of them all is worry. 


seem greater in Busi- 


ness because, of all human activities, Business 
presents the closer, more visual, and more 


While Modern Accountancy is no cure-all 
for the Jack of mind-——it is a stop-cock for 
these greater mental wastes. 
perception of the practical meaning of facts 
and figures —its orderly application of System 
and Method in Management, the assurance 
of its Detailed Audit, the guide of its Budget, 
its light on Costs—and, above all, the security 
| im of its Control, are lessening every day the 
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Railroads 


Duty on Radio Tubes 
Fixed at 30 Per Cent 
By 


Classification as Parts of Ma- 
chines Is Granted; Levy 
On Velvet Table Cov- 
ers Is Upheld. 


New York, November 6.—The duty on 
radio tubes has been fixed at 30 per cent, 
undet paragraph 872, instead of 40 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 399, 
in decision by the United States Cus- 
toms Court granting claims of the Na- 
tional Importing Company, the Radio- 
graphic Corporation and Davies Turner 
& Company, of San Francisco. 

When entered through the 
these foreign-made tubes were 
fied as manufacturers of metal 
specifically provided for. 
Court, in an opinion by Chief Justice 
Fischer, fixed classification as parts of 
machines, not specifically provided for, 
with duty at the lower rate. (Protest 
No. 158438-G-32720, etc.) 

Overruling a protest of Jules Kievitz, 
of Los Angeles, the Customs Court 
found that velvet covers, in chief value 
of silk, with silk tassels attached, were 
correctly assessed at 90 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1430, Act of 
1922, Claims for a lower duty were 


customs 
classi- 
not 


(Protest No. 79548-G-4788.) 
Tweezers Reclassified. 
Globe Shipping Company ob- 
a decision from the Customs 
Court fixing the duty on certain im- 
ported tweezers. These items were 
taxed by the collector at 60 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 354, Act of 
1922, Chief Justice Fischer directed 
classification as surgical instruments, 
with duty at only 45 per cent ad va- 
lorem, under paragraph 356. (Protest No 
84929-G-58199-24.) 

Partly sustaining a protest of Alex- 
ander & Oviatt. Los Angeles, the 
court fixed the duty on embroidered ar- 
ticles at 75 per cent under paragraph 
1430, Act of 1922, instead of 90 per cent. 
As to women’s hand bags, ornamented 
with tassels, the collector’s rate at 90 
per cent, under paragraph 1430, was af- 
firmed. Judge Tilson wrote the opin- 
ion. (Prot< No. 69476-G--562.) 

Rate }ixed for Carpet Looms. 

The duty on carpet looms, assessed at 
40 per cent, under paragraph 372, act of 
1922, was fixed at 35 per cent, as textile 
machines, under the same paragraph, in 
a decision by the Court, with opinion by 
Chief Justice Fischer, sustaining a pro- 
test of Bigelow Hartford. (Protest No. 
274289-G-3021-26.) 

Duty was fixed at 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem, under paragraph 1117, act of 


The 
tained 


ot 


st 


1922, on Anatolian and other wool mats, ; 
in decisions by the Court granting im-! 


port contentions of Bloomingdale Broth- 
evs. Dodwell & Company, the Eastern 
Rug & Trading Company, Hensel, Bruck- 
mann & Lorbacher, Henry Kayser & Fils, 
Inc., Lord & Taylor, D. T. McKelvey, F. 


H. Palmer, Inc., Ignaz Strauss & Com-} 
pany, A. Timourian and Fred’k Loeser | 
(Protests Nos. 284-| 


& Company, Inc. 
241-G-9906-27, etc.) 


Lower Rate On Rubber Balls. 


Colored rubber balls, of the kind used 
in playing beach tennis, were the sub- 
ject of a customs dispute which the Court 
has just determined in favor of Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, Gimbel Brothers, F. 
B. Vandegrift & Company and Sullivan 
Smythfield Company, all of Philadelphia. 
These rubber balls were classified by the 
appraising officers as toys and _ duty 
levied at 70 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1414, act of 1922. 
jovity opinion by Judge Sullivan, duty 
was fixed at 30 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1402. 

Judge McClelland wrote a dissenting 
opinion, taking the position that the pro- 
tests should have been overruled. (Pro- 
tests Nos. 180019-G-70182.) 


Lower Rates Favored — 
On Western Potatoes 


Examiner Proposes Reduction 
On Shipments to Southwest. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
in issue are not shown to have been un- 
reasonable, when charged. 

3. The rates in issue for the transpor- 
tation of potatoes, carloads, from the 
three producing districts herein defined, 
to destinations in the State of Kansas, 
are unreasonable for the future to the 
extent that they exceed 27.5 per cent of 
the “Kansas-Missouri” distance _first- 
class rates set forth in Appendix 18, 
page 477 and 478 of the report in Con- 
solidated Southewestern Cases, 123 I. C. 
C. 203 made applicable over the shortest 
workable routes, reserving to the car- 
riers the privilege of grouping the origi- 
nating points in each district within 
areas not exceeding 150 railroad miles, 
and using Moorhead, Minot and Arne- 
gard as the rate key-points from which 
to compute distances from the respective 
districts. 

4. The rates here in issue from the 
three designated producing districts to 
the “Southwest” are unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed 27.5 per cent of 
the “Southwestern Scale” first-class rates 
set forth in Appendix 18, pages 477 and 
478 of the report in Consolidated South- 
western cases, supra, these rates to be 
constructed and established subject to 
the same provisions 2s are herein made 
for the establishment of the ‘“Kansas- 
Misouri” rates to destinations in 
Kansas. 

5. The rates herein prescribed are to 
be made subject to the rate contempo- 
raneously maintained from the Pacific- 
Northwest States, now 110 cents, as 
inaxima., 

6. Reparation is denied, and the appli- 
cation on the special docket for permis- 
sion to award reparation, bearing num- 
ber 115111, also is denied. 

These conclusions are, of course, to be 
regarded as without prejudice to such 


findings as may justify changes arising | 
" be | 


from whatever rate revision may 
made in the western trunk line rate ad- 
justment. 

It is expected that the defendant car- 
riers will establish the rates herein pre- 
scribed for the future, from any of the 
shipping points in Minnesota and Da- 
kota, excluding the Duluth and Prince- 
ton-Cambridge districts, which are not 
within the designated Red River Valley 
and Arnegard districts. 


The Customs ; 


. ' ic 
denied in an opinion by Judge Tilson. | Mich., 


| and 


| Canned 


In a ma-, 


| territory 
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|Read justment of Freight Rates Ordered 


| On Unfermented Grape Juice in Bottles | 


Customs Court Findings of I. C. C. Expected to Result in Both Increases 


And Decreases in Charges. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


| tories, were and are unreasonable and, as 
| compared with lower ratings and rates on 
canned goods and nonalcoholic beverages, 
are unduly prejudicial and preferential. 
| Reasonable and nonprejudicial ratings 
| and rates for the future are sought, with 
reparation. 
The Red Wing Company, Intorporated, 
which manufactures unfermented grape 


juice and other products at Fredonia, N. | 


Y., intervened in support of the complaint 
and sought reparation. Hereinafter it 
will be referred to as a complaint. Rates 
will be stated in amounts per 100 pounds. 

Complainants’ plants at Fredonia. 
Westfield, and North East are on the 
New York Central, 38, 58, and 73 miles 
west of Buffalo, N. Y., respectively. 
These points are in Buffalo-Pittsburgh 
territory and take the same rates 
interstate traffic. Westfield will be used 
as representative in considering the rate 
situation from these three points. The 
plant at Lawton is on the Michigan 
Central, 17 miles west of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and that at Springdale is on the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, 74 miles north 
of Forth Smith, Ark. The only other 
manufacturer of importance is Armour 
& Company, with a plant at Mattawan, 
which is also on the Michigan 
Central, 4 miles west of Lawton. The 


| latter company after disposing of its 


stock intends to discontinue its grape- 


| juice business, 


The grape juice shipped by complain- 
ants is chiefly obtained from Concord 
grapes. These are washed, stemmed, 
heated, after’ which the juice is 
pressed out. The juice is then pasteur- 


ized to prevent fermentation and sealed | 
Later it is bottled and | 


in glass carboys. 
again pasteurized. 
Grape juice, in glass bottles packed in 


boxes or barrels, is rated first class in! 


official and second class in southern and 
western classifications, in less than car- 
loads, and fourth class in official 
western, and fifth class in southern, 
classifications, in carloads, minimum 30,- 
000 pounds. By exceptions to the west- 
ern classification, fifth class applies on 
carloads in certain portions of western 
trunk-line and southwestern territories. 
goods in giass containers are 
generally rated second class in less than 
carloads and fifth class in carloads, in 
the three classifications, except that table 
sauces in carloads are sixth class in the 
southern classification. Carbonated, 
phosphated, and cereal beverages, in 
bottles, and mineral water in bottles are 
rated third class in official and western 
and fourth class in southern classifica- 
tion, in less than carloads, and fifth elass 
in official and western and sixth class in 
southern classification, in carloads. The 
carload minima are 36,000 pounds on 
canned goods and 30,000 pounds on bever- 
ages. 

There is little uniformity in the rate 
bases applicable to canned goods, bever- 
ages, and grape juice, in carloads. The 
general rate situation at the time of 
hearing is described by complainants as 
follows: 

_ From Westfield and Lawton to points 
in official territory the fourth-class rates, 
averaging approximately 48.5 per cent 
of “he first-class rates, apply on grape 
Juice. To points in the Southwest com- 
modity rates are in force, constructed in 


accordance with the findings of division : 


2? 


in Armour & Company v. 
General, 88 I. C. C. 569, 

In general, these rates are slightly 
higher than the through class A rates 
governed by the western classification 
which have been establised since the 
hearing in compliance with our orders 
in the Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 
123 I. C. C. 203, 139 I. C. C. 535, and 144 
I. C. C. 630. 


Director 


To 15 southwestern destinations indi- | 


cated by complainants as representative, 
the commodity rates on grape juice from 
Westfield and Lawton average 3.1 per 
cent higher than the class A_ rates. 
Under the southwestern scale the class 
A rates are fixed at 45 per cent of the 
first-class rates. 

To southern destinations through fifth- 
class rates governed by the southern 
classification were in force from West- 
field at the time of movement, while 
from Lawton the rates were a combina- 
tion of either the official fourth-class 
rates to the Virginia cities plus the 
outhern fifth-class rates beyond, or the 
ficial fourth-class rates to the Ohio 
River, plus 90 per cent of the southern 
fifth-class rates beyond. 

Since then through fifth-class rates 
governed by the southern classification 
have become effective from Lawton pur- 
suant to our findings in the Southern 
Class Rate Investigation, 109 I. C. C. 513 
109 I. C. C, 300, 113 I. C. C. 200, and 128 
I. C. C. 567. 

Under the southern seale the fifth- 
class rates #re uniformly 45 per zent of 
the first-class rates. From Lawton and 
Westfield to points in western trunk-line 
territory the rates are also on a combi- 
nation basis, composed of the official 
fourth-class rates to Chicago or the 
Mississippe River, with generally the 
Western fifth-class rates under the classi- 
fication exceptions beyond. In that por- 
tion of western trunk-line territory on 
and east of the line of Kansas City- 
Omaha-Sioux City-Twin Cities the 
fourth-class rates are approximately 50 
per cent, the class A rates 40 per cent, 


j and the fifth-class rates 35 per cent of 
| the first-class rates. 


Fifth Class Rates 
Applied to Oklahoma 


From Springdale to points in official 
the grape-juice rates are on 
the same basis as those in the reverse 
direction from Westfield and Lawton. 
From Springdale to points in the South- 
west except Oklahoma there are commod- 


ity rates constructed on the scale pre- | 


scribed in the Armour case from St. 
Louis to southwestern destinations for 
proportional application on traffic from 
Lawton and Mattawan. Rates under that 
scale for distances up to 800 miles aver- 
age about 41.6 per cent of the first-class 
rates prescribed in the 
Southwestern Cases; that is, they are 
lower than class A but higher than the 
fifth-class rates, the latter being 40 per 
cent of the first-class rates. To Okla- 
home the fifth-class rates applied at the 
time of hearing, under a classification 
exception. Those rates are still effec- 
tive, although technically they are no 
longer the fifth-class rates. 

To 16 Oklahoma destinations listed in 


on | 


and! 


Consolidated | 


jage 51.1 per cent of the first-class rates 
junder the Consolidated Southwestern 
scale, or 13.6 per cent higher than the 
pores A rates. To southern territory the 
rates on grape juice from Springdale at 
| the time of hearing were generally con- 
structed by adding to the 66-cent Ar- 
mour scale rate to Memphis the southern 
fifth-class rate beyond; but this has since 
been changed. The fifth-class rates from 
Memphis have been revised following 
ithe Southern Class Rate Investigation 
‘and an exception to the southern classi- 
fication has been’ established under 
which 90 per cent of the fifth-class rates 
are applied beyond Memphis on grape 
juice originating at Springdale. 

In addition, through fourth-class rates 
55 per cent of first-class, governed by 
the western classification, became effec- 
tive from Springdale to destinations in 
the South on July 8, last, as a part of 
the Consolidated Southwestern revision. 
However, the Memphis or other Missis- 
sippi River combinations remain in force 
{where lower than the through fourth- 
class rates, and it appears that to most 
destinations such combinations are lower. 
To 18 representative southern destina- 
tions the grape-juice rates from Spring- 
dale at the time of the hearing averaged 
55.8 per cent of the present first-class 
:rates, but now they’ are 52.1 per cent 
of those rates, or an average reduction 
of 6.7 per cent. 


Beverage Rates on Same 
‘Basis as Canned Goods 


The rates on canned goods and bever- 
ages are, within official territory, gen- 
lerally on the classification basis of fifth 
class, approximately 37.5 per cent of 
{first class. Within western trunk-line 
|territory there is also a 
movement at the  fifth-class 
although there are probably a greater 
number of commodity rates In western 
trunk-line than in official territory. 
shipments moving between western 


trunk-line and official territory the rates | 
are generally on the Mississippi River | 
or Chicago combination, as in the case of | 


grape juice and nearly all other traffic. 
Within the Southwest and between 
that section and southern, official, and 
the eastern portion of western trunk-line 
| territories, under our orders in the Con- 


solidated Southwestern Cases, the bever- | 


age rates are 35 per cent of first class, 
while on canned goods there are two 
| scales, one 35 and the other 38 per cent 
of first class. 
plies on certain of the cheaper canned 
|gods in tin, such as vegetables, milk, 
soups, fish, fruits, macaroni, and 
i spaghetti, and the 38 per cent scale ap- 
; plies on those foods in glass, and in ad- 
|dition on meats, table sauces, jams, 
| jellies, fruit preserves, olives, peanut 
butter, and pickles, whether in glass or 
in tin. 

| Within the South, the 
| basis of sixth class, 40 per cent of first 
' class, on beverages and on table sauces, 
, and fifth class on other kinds of canned 
| goods, apply as maximum, but much of 
jthe traffic moves on lower commodity 
‘yates. There is so little uniformity in 
‘the commodity rates that an attempt to 
state their average level in terms of per- 
| centages of the first-class rates would be 
i hardly more than a guess. We have not 
| dealt with the southern beverage rates 
in any comprehensive proceeding, but in 
Mobile Chamber of Commerce v. A. & 
V. Ry. Co., 129 I. C. 147, decided since 


the submission of the principal case, di- | 
found that the rates on fruits, | 


vision 3 


vegetables, and fish, in tin, from Mobile, 
Ala., to certain destinations in Georgia, 
: Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, and Illinois, and from New 
Orleans, La., to Nashville, Tenn., should 
not reasonabl® exceed seventh class, or 
35 per cent of the contemporaneous first- 
class rates. On beverages and canned 
goods moving between southern and offi- 
cial territories the rates are usually on 
the Ohio River or Virginia cities 
combination of fifth class north and com- 
modity rates south, subject to the 
through class rates as a maximum, 


Uniformity in Rates 
Said to Be Lacking 


Before rveiewing the evidence of the 
parties comparing grape juice with 
canned goods and beverages, certain’ pre- 


liminary questions may well be disposed 


of with a view to narrowing and clarify- | 


ing the issues. In the first place, there 


is, as previously stated, no uniformity in | 
the rates on canned goods and beverages, | 


‘ particularly in the South and in western 
trunk-line territory, 


rates. Some are very probably too high, 


while others no doubt could lawfully be | 


increased. We can not require the de- 
'fendants here to reduce any 
rates on grape juice below the maximum 
of reaso sbleness, nor cen we sanction 
the maintenance 
that maximum. 


It is plain, therefore, 
that whatever 


the evidence may show 


as to the similarity of grape juice to; 


canned goods and beverages, we would 
|; not be warranted in entering an order 
under section 1 which would 


ned-goods or beverage rates. Such a re- 


lationship in rates could be prescribed | 


only under section 8, and to support a 


finding under that section there must be | 


proof of competition between the com- 
; modities thus related, 
Grape juice has some food value but 


complainants as much as concede that | 


there is no real competition between it 
and anything ordinarily 
| canned goods. 
and grape juice, however, complainants 


contend that direct and substantial com- : 


petition exists. The rates and ratings 
for beverages apply, among other things, 
on ginger ale, root beer, sarsaparilla, 
and a great number of similar drinks, all 
| consisting in general of one part of flav- 
| oring sirup and approximately four parts 
|of plain or charged water. These are 
finished beverages ready for consump- 
tion, as are also mineral waters and 
cereal beverages. Complainants’ posi- 
, tion is that grape juice, too, is a finished 
, beverage, but defendanis contend that it 
;is more akin in its nature and uses to 


| the flavoring sirups which form the base 


| of finished beverages as just described 
Grape juice may be and ofte 


n is drunk 


considerable | 
rates, , 


On: 


The 35 per cent scale ap- | 


classification | 


2 i 
1 Ali of them, self- 
| evidently, are not maximum reasonable | 


of their | 


of any which exceed | 


se make the | 
grape-juice rates the same as, or any | 
definite percentage of, the present can- | 


regarded as | 
As between beverages | 


In Steel Industry 


Better Managed Plants De- 
| clared to Show Little Change 
| In Number of Workers 
' From Month to Month. 


(Contmued from Page 1.) 
the possible errors in the present study, 
the results show beyond question that 
during the past few years the great 
majority of the iron and steel 


| degree. 
| Data Derived From Reports. 


The basic data for this study are de- 
rived from the monthly reports made 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by 
practically all the important iron and 
steel plants, as part of the general em- 
ployment survey made monthly by the 
;Bureau and covering more than 11,000 
|manufacturing plants in various lines of 
industry. As these reports give only 
the number of employes of all kinds with- 


out separation by occupational groups, | 


the present analysis must disregard oc- 


cupational differences and treat the em-; 


ploves of a plant as a unit. 

The method here employed for the 
measurement of stability is the same as 
that adopted in the study of stability 
of railroad employment published in the 
, August, 1928, Labor Review—namely, 
jthe relationship of average monthly em- 
ployment during the year to the num- 
ber of employes in the month of maxi- 
mum employment. Thus, if during 1927 
'a particular occupation had a monthly 
;average of 90 employes and the maxi- 
|mum number in any month was 100, then 
'the stability of employment may be! 
‘fairly said to be 90 per cent. In other 
words, if the 100 men needed to fill the, 
positions at the busiest season had no} 
‘other opportunity for work, then each 
;/man would have an opportunity of 90) 
per cent of full-time employment. 

Of course, this rarely quite true, | 
but it is often substantially true; and, 
in any case, the method offers a fairly 
accurate measure of the degree in which 
a particular establishment has attained | 
a condition of stable employment. On| 
the other hand, failure of an establish- | 
‘ment to obtain a good level of stability 
/in one or all occupations must not neces- | 
|sarily be attributed to faulty manage-' 
|ment. Many factors over which the man- 
lagement has little or no control may 
affect the stability of employment. 
Nevertheless, an employment stability 
|of or very near to 100 per cent is the; 
desirable goal. 

Results of Study Shown. 

The method of measuring employment | 
\stability just described has been used 
in this study because it is simple and, 
‘clear. Somewhat more accurate meas- 
lures of a mathematical character could 
|be employed, but what they gain In ac- 
‘curacy is more than overbalanced by 
| complexity in computation and explana- 
tion. 

The percentage of_ full-time employ- 
ment, computed as described above, has 
been worked out for 32 iron and steel! 
;plants for each of the years 1923. to| 
1927 and for the 12-motnh period ending 
August, 1928, the results being presented | 
in the accompanying table. (The table} 
will be found on Page 6 of this issue.) | 
These 32 plants represent all reporting | 
plants with sufficiently large personnel | 
to make yearly comparisons of value.: 
Collectively they employ about 40 per’ 


— | 
Oil Drilling Permits | 


7 . ° | 
In Mexico Are Listed 


is 


‘Total of 413 Issued from Jan-, 
uary 1 to August 10. 


| 
| Mexico issued.415 drilling permits for 


‘Employment Stability Po 
Said to Be Improving | 


plants | 
have stabilized employment in a striking | 


| Detroit, 


| Providence, 
| Memphis. "Venn. ....++ 


i/Grand Rapids, Mich. 


stal Receipts of 50 Cities for October 
Gain 5 Per Cent Over Level of Last Year | 


Akron, Ohio, Leads iy Percentage of Increase, With Provi- 
dence Second and Minneapolis Third. 


October postal receipts for the 50 se- ! 


lected cities totaled $34,.196,153.99 as com- 
pared with $32,449,638.53 for October, 
1927, an increase of $1,746,515.46, or 
5.388 per cent, it was reported by Post- 


imaster General New November 6. The 


full text of the report follows: 


October, 1 
New York. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia® Pa. 

Boston, Lass, 

St. Louis, Mo, ‘ 
Kansas City, Mo, ... 
Mich 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Brooklyn, N.Y, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘incinnati, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Washington, [D, C, ....- 
Buffalo, N.Y, 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Indianapolis, Ind, .... 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Newark, N. J, 

Denver, Colo, 

Dallas, Tex, 4008-00 G 0% 
Seattle, Woash, 

Omaha, Nebr, ° 
Des Moines, Iowa ...- 
Portland, Oreg, 
Louisville, Ky, 
tochester, N,. Y, 
Columbus, Ohio 

New Orleans, La. 
Toledo, Ohio 

Richmond, Va. .e 
Wiles 


Ni. Yy svwdee 
» 1703,231.7 
. 1,634,017.3 
. 1,153,632 


624,085 


637.391. 


Dayton, Ohio cose Pees @ 
Hartford, Conn. 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Houston, Tex, 

Syracuse, N, Y, 

New Haven, Conn. : 
148,897 
Akron, Ohio 

Fort Worth, Tex, 

Jersey City, N. J., 
Springfield, Mass. via’ 
Salt Lake City, Utah ... 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Worcester, Mass, 


146.750.1 


124,858.3 
129.964.3 
0,051.6 
108,453.6 
Total : ere 
July, 1928, over July, 1927—79; August, 

1928, over September, 1927—*2.96, 

* Decrease, 


229,505.45 


$4,196,153.99 


The largest percentage of gain was 
veported by Akron, Ohio, the increase 
being 20.38 per cent. Providence, R. is 
| was second, with 15,14 per cent; Minne- 
' apolis, Minn., third,.with 14.69; Colum- 
bus, Ohio, fourth, with 15.78; and Los 


| Angeles, Calif., fifth, with 12.81, ,Tab- 
—————<+ ulated figures follow: | 


% 1928 
over 1927 
11.00 
1.86 

*.43 
11.77 

* 19 


Increase 


"16.527.3 


928 October, 1927 
6,512.978.10 
5.419,.985.60 
¢ 1,710,614.29 
1,461,950.52 
1,155,856.7 
999. S91. 
S74,.457. 
807,14 
798, 


SOb.D5 
093 
282 
.189. 
75.8 


- na” c« 
O96 .S82 


*12431.5 
#10,.314.7 


11,316. 
*4,491.¢ 


29 506. 


176,461.66 


6 


128,013.74 


3 
0 
1 

6 


$2.449,.638.5 1,746,515.46 


1928, over August, 1927—"1.85; September, 





The plants are arranged in the table in 


| descending order according to the favor- 
;ablenes of their showing in 1928. 


Examination of the employment in- 
dexes for the several plants listed on the 


table shows some very interesting facts: | 


1. For the 32 plants as a whole regu- 
larity of emrioyment showed a marked 
improvement over the years covered. 
Thus, the average per cent of full-time 


employment rose from 88 and a fraction | 


in 1923 and 1924 to 91.2 in 1925 ahd has 
ranged around 94 during the past three 
years. 

Plants Show Improvement. 

Still more striking as measuring the 
improved conditions of employment are 
the figures at the bottom of the table, 
showing the great increase in the num- 
ber of plants with high reeords of em- 
ployment regularity during the period 
of almost six years. Thus in 1923 only 
6.7 per cent. of all the plants showed an 
average of 95 per cent full-time employ- 
ment, Whereas by 1928 this percentage 


had increased to 53.2. Also, in 1923 more ‘ 


than half the plant averages were less 
than 90 per cent of full-time employ- 
ment. In 1927 less than one-tenth were 
below 90. 


2. For several individual plants the 
showing is extraordinarily favorable. 
Thus for the 12 months ended August, 
1928, plants 1 and 2 had a record c 
more than 98 per cent stability. 

Other plants, with not quite so good a 


x 


jrecord in 1928, showed a strikingly con- | 


sistent improvement over the six-year 
period. Thus in plant 14, the per cent 


cent of all wage earners in the industry. | 
' 
{ 


ne 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases mniade public 
November 6 by the Interstate Commerce 
y. Pennsylvania Railroad Company. De- 
cided October 17, 1928. 

Charges collected for bedding placed, on 


at antl 
order of Shippers, in.cars used for the in- 


terstate transportation of livestock, where 
such bedding is in addition to the amount 
defendant is required by law to furnish, 
found not to constitute overcharges. 
1 Complaint dismissed. 
ly 17520.—Clinchfield Coal Corporation 
iy. Carolina, Clinehfield & Ohio Railway 
! etal. Decided October 2 1928, 
+ Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, 
ifrom mines at Dante, Clinchfield, and 
| Wilder, Va., to certain destinations in Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina, 
reasonable but unduly prejudicial. 
No, 16256.—Welch Grape Jtrice Company 
et al. Vv. Abilene & Southern Railway 
} Company et al. Decided October 
1928. 
| Classification ratings on 
srape juice, in glass bottles packed in 
boxes or barrels, in lees tham carloads in 
| official territory, and in carloads in west- 
ern territory, found unreasonable, Rea- 
| sonable ratings prescribed. 


2 
o, 


} 


oil wells from January 1 to August 10,' of full-time employment rose from 83.2 | No, 19260.—Owosso Manufacturing Com- 


the Department of Commerce stated 
November 5, The statement follows in! 
full text: | 

From January 1 to August 10, 1928,; 
the Department of P¢troleum issued 413} 
drilling permits, the largest number in 
one month being 73 issued in July. From 
July 11 to August 10 there were brought | 
in 11 new wells with a total initial pro-! 
duction of 14,114 barrels a day. For the 
year up to August 16 new wells com- 
pleted numbered 95, with a present pro- 
duction of 76,153 barrels a day. The 
largest of the new wells is at Mecatepec, | 
with an everage daily production of 7,045 
barrels. 

June production of crude oil in Mexico 
showed a marked decline from that for 
May. For the first six months of the 
year production totaled 54,678,185 bar- 
rels, 20 per cent less than for the cor-| 
responding period of 1927, June exports | 
were considerably larger than those for! 
May. Total exports for the first seven! 
months of the present year were 22,426,- 
995 barrels, 

The American company which has been 
exploring and drilling in Coahuila in an 
unsuccessful effort to produce oil there 
has moved its equipment to the adjacent 
State of Nuevo Leon and will commence 
operation there shortly. The idea that 
oil can be extracted in commercial quan- 
tities in this State is based not only on 
the theory that the Texas pools reach 
under the Rio Grande but on very promis- 
ing surface indications, 


addressing to 286 of its customers the 
question “Do you drink grape juice 
' straight?” received 99 affirmative re- 
| plies and i87, or nearly twice as many, 
| in the negative. It is to be observed also 
that the form of the question was such 
who 


oceasionaly drank grape 


; ordinary custom to dilute it. Labels on! 
the bottles used by one of the complain- 
| ants give directions for the use of grape 
| juice in making mixed drinks of various | 
kinds, the formulae calling for the addi- 
j tion of from two to five parts of plain| 
jor, charged water to one part of grape: 
juice. We think the record makes it 
‘clear that the largely predominating use 
!and demand for grape juice is as a! 
beverage ingredient rather than as a 
' finished beverage, and we therefore con-, 
jclude that there is no sufficient compe- | 
| tition between grape juice and finished 
| beverages to warrant the prescription of 
any relationship in rates between the 
two commodities. 
| To be continued in the issue of 


( 


in 1923 to 96.2 in 1928 in an almost un- 
broken line, 

Also, it should be noted that six plants 
(2, 3, 4, 18, 25, and 26) had the excel- 
lent record of more than 90 percent full- 
time employment for each of the years 
studied. 

In considering the stability percen- 
tages set forth above, it is to be borne 
in mind that the method used in comput- 
ing employment stability is by no means 
perfect. For instance, it does not allow 
for what may be a normal and desirable 
increase in employment within the year. 
Ii this particular case, however, result- 
ing inaccuracy is not. very great, as in 
the iron and steel industry employment 
during the past few years has tended to 
decrease rather than incre -se, 

Percentage of full-time employment 
the iron and steel industry: 

Plant 

No. 


1923. 1924. 
92.4 82.9 
97.9 
93.6 
3.4 
79.6 
90.1 
87.9 
$1.5 
88.1 

O16 A 

83.9 5.0 
° 89.5 §4.2 
o 84.9 

83.2 


- 1926. 


95,2 


1927. #1928. 
89.5 98.3 
98.9 98.1 
96.5 97.8 
93.4 97.2 
97.7 96.9 
94.4 96.7 
95.6 96.6 
96.5 96.5 
1.9 96.5 
47.9 96.4 
90.1 96.4 
87.4 96.4 
93.5 96.3 
92.4 96.2 
- 94.8 89.0 
Rte 90.3 
.-81.7 84.2 92.3 943 98.3 
eel 
- 88.6 
RSA 


91.7 
91,8 
S05 
86.5 


“89.6 
Sh4 


95.3 
90.0 
92.6 
$1.3 
92.3 


| as to admit an affirmative reply by those |: ‘ 
; juice | : 
| straight, even though it might be their | ” 


29 
30 
31 
® 


> 
os 


| Average 


Highest 
Lowest . 


Percentage of plants with employment 
stability of 95 per cent and over, A; 90 to 
94.9 per cent, B; 85 to 89.9 per cent, C; 
80 to 84.9 percent, D; under 80 per cent, E: 

1928. 1924. 1925. 1926, 1927. #1928. 

6.7 12.5 28. 46.9 31.2 53.2 

40.0 28.1 40. 46.9 
30.0 21.9 15.6 6,2 
.-200 34.4 12.8 

33 3.1 3.2 


A 
Bb 
C-, 
D 
K 
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pany Vv. Michigan Central Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided October 26, 1928. 
Charges shipment of 


on 


! manufactures 


a6 | Per 
11927; Col. B: 


| Forests 


} sereens from Owosso, 


' reparation on 


{ Denver, Colo., and 


Commission are summarized as follows: | 
No. 19198.—Chicago Live Stock Exchange , 


found not un- | 


window 


Tonnage 0 


f Freight » 
| On Class I Railways 
| Declines From 1927 


ix Months’ Total Drops De- 
spite Gains in Farm Prod- 
ucts, Animals and 
Manufactures. 


S 


The tonnage of revenue freight orig 
;nated by Class IT Railroads in the fia 
{six months of 1928 amounted to 5p* 
| 707,656, a decrease of 5.85 per cent 
!compared with the corresponding per 
of last year, according to the Interst, 
Commerce Commission’s monthly s° 
' mary of revenue traffic statistics. 
the second quarter of the year the t 
nage originated was 308,399,509, a 
crease of 3.31 per cent. 

For the six months’ peroid produ 
of agriculture, animals and products, @ 
manufactures and miscellaneous show 
increases but other groups of commox 


‘ties showed reductions. The largest 1 


duction was in product¢ of mines, 10. 
per cent, while products of fores 
showed a decrease of 4.02 per cent a 
1. c. 1. freight a decrease of 4.35 per cen 
Products of agriculture showed an in 
crease of 1.03 per cent, animals an 
products an increase of 1.48 per cent, and 
and miscellaneous an in- 
crease of 2.63 per cent. 

The tabulation compiled by the Com- 
mission’s Burau of Statistics for the six 
months’ period for the roads of the 
United States follows: Tons originated, 
six months ended June, 1928; Col. <A.: 
cent increase over same period in 


Col.™ 
1.03 
1.48 
d10.96 
d 4.02 

2.63 
d 4.35 


Col. A 
45,989,359 
vcebdoee. LaUalmee 
. . .906,900,474 

-. 49,409,186 

. 149,707,178 
18,080,250 


Agriculture 
Animals ... 


Manufrs and misc. 
All L. C. L. freight. . 


582,707,656 


d 5.85 


Mich., to San Fran- 
found applicable. Claim for 
necount of unrea- 
sonable charges found barred by the stat- 
ute of limitations. Present rate found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 19491.—Scharff-Koken 
ing Company vv. Atchison, 
Santa Fe Railway Company et al. 
cided October 22, 1928, 

Rate on fibreboard, pulpboard and 
strawboard corrugated boxes, knocked 
down, in carloads, from St. Louis. Mo., to 
points taking the s#&me 
rates, found not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 


ciseo, Calif., 


alleged 


Manufaectur- 
Topeka &€ 
De- 


“We went right 
into the 
dining-room ” 


We were as hungry as bears after 
that walk, Ken certainly did justice 
to the dinner! So did I, for that 
matter. And I think the dinner must 
have decided Ken to come here for 
Thanksgiving. I'm really glad, for 
mother needs a_ rest, and I don’t 
know any better place than this to 
get it. . Thev’re enlarging the 
hotel considerably—but they really 
can't change it. It’s the same com- 
fortable place, as homey and 
friendly as ever. 


’ , ’ 
Thanksgiving reservations should 


be made early. . .. May we send 
you a descriptive booklet? 


17, | 


unfermented 


: ATLANTIC CITY 
American Plan 


| Leeps AND Lippincorr COMPANY 


STEAMSHIP AGENT?... 
Any room on the Leviathan 


from New York November 14? 


HIS is Mr. Johnson’s secretary. He would 
like his usual stateroom, if possible. 


You know, he always 


sails on the Lewiathan 


because he likes a fast, comfortable, and 
above all, an American ship.... You have 


his room? Fine. Thank you. Good-bye, 


United States Lines 


OPERATING THE Leviathan, wore Washington, America, 


Republic, Pres. Harding, Pres. 


1027-Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Stoneleigh Court Blidg., 


oosevelt TO EUROPE 


Washington, 
Phone Main 7431-7432. 


one of ec ai Se ois 7 aver. ; j Bo a ain< ; 3 . ; : 
| 1e of complainants’ exhibits they aver ) undiluted, but one of complainants, on} | *Twelve months ending with August, 
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@ ‘he manufacturers and the Chamber of 


®% the ultimate consumer, will it be possi- | 


« policies, working out sales quotas and 


¢ 


AvuTHorizeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
Pusiisuep Without Comment By THe UNITED States DAILY 


Banking 


Census Is Planned 


Of Purchases Made 
By Industrial Plants 


Inquiry in Cleveland Is De- 
signed to Test Feasibility 
Of Nation-wide 
Survey. 


Application of Simplified Pr 


‘ies and sizes of materials were cut by 
50 per cent, hé said. 

One of the immedidate benefits of the 
catalogue would be the prompt elimina- 
tion of a large number of standard cata- 
logues now used by various departments 
and establishments covering only specific 
|commodities. These would be superseded 
and obviate the need of their publi- 
cation. : 

Withthe background provided in the 


$ in iny} , Navy catalogue the work in the prepara- 
m } Vv le 
ommerce, 1n their invitation to the De 1 ti f Fede 1 r j ] been carried 


* ‘artment of Commerce, that city ae |on purely in a voluntarily manner by the 
elected for this trial census. It will| Chief Coordinator’s office in collabora- 
t}letermine the type and value of informa-|tion with the Naval Bureau of Supplies 
Miion that may be secured. j and Accounts. oe D. z Wain- 
it The data requested includes an item- wright, Jr. Supply Se Cee eee 
2 ization of the purchases of manufacturers | Signed to duty in the Chief Coordinator’s 
by value, for the year 1927. The items office, has been assigned to collaborate 
2are to be classified by their use into} with Admiral Hicks in the supervision 
t four groups: (1) Raw materials (prod-|of the project. 
ucts which have not passed through; A statement, explanatory of the pur- 
\@ process of manufacture); (2) semi-!poses of the Federal Standard Stock 
* fin shed goods (materials other than raw |Catalog, and its potential value to the 
materials purchased for further process-|Goyernment, and to industry prepared 


ring, oc fabrication into the products|py Captain Wainswright, follows in full 
manufactured by the institution being | text: 

) enumerated); (3) mill supplies (ma-| “The Federal Purchasing Board is 
» terials used in the general maintenance rapidly completing its recently enlarged 
of the plant, eae of roan te used jorganization and is undertaking an ex- 
in the repairs to machinery and the con-!tonsive program of procurement studies. 
ditioning of plant equipment); and (4) | This program is a very ambitious one, 
eg equipment i ten” omitic ane as it is expected to conduct a survey of 
maintenance supplies for conditioning |iye entire field of Government supply 


: | 
plant equipment). jand make a determination of each item, 
Surveys Reduce Wastes. or natural group of items, as to the 
The marked progress in recent years |best method of procurement. 


in the production of commodities has | 


been based largely on information de. | Procurement Studies 

veloped by research, trade association,| Are to Be Undertaken 
and the State and Federal Government | 
tagencies devoted to promoting the wel-| 
fare of American industry and com- 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
dustrial goods. Because of the great 
* Yiversification of industry in Cleveland, 
: and the complete “ooperation offered by 


Conditions under which materials are 
produced, transported, -_ consumed 
ee : : ¥ vary so widely from one class of com- 
oaet en oe os modities to another, that several methods 
Opportunies ror cominating Waste 0'!of procurement will undoubtedly be pre- 
former trial and error methods, and has | scribed as a result of the Board’s studies. 
ae a ee ee No brief is held for consolidation of pur- 
We now have problems of distribution chases by Government activities except 
which, in a like manner, require adequate Me +‘ ae gem ie ‘alge oy thi 
: rs . il * is believed, nevertheless, that this 
i RE’ Gus techieuca satus i study of the entire field will disclose all 
ligently. The buyer is suffering from commodities where complete or partial 
disproportionate aalce expense which is consolidation is advantageous, and will 
reflected in increased cost of products,|Pet™mit the marshalling of the purchas- 
The seller has thought it necessary to|!"& power of the Government behind the 
work many markets that, if the facts | Procurement of those items where large 
were known, probably would not support @antity porhases, will effect a saving: 
s . “t Pt . ° 

“On the uther hand, the better markets jsupply’ has been made spossible by the 
would doubtless support a larger and | completion during the ast, few months 
more scientific outlay of advertising and i Sees Bea bag ee ~— 
sales expense. Only by full knowledge of ot Federal Froperty.”, The index, has 
be inter iaianed tees. = te pod ae level Standard Stock ‘Catalog ” which is 
rials, semifinished products, and manufac- | *"** * ak toe Re a 
fured products for assembly, that consti ine, comled under, the, supervision, of 
mice taameindns a i dietethaties . been advanced to a point where several 
of its sections can be published as soon 
as funds ofr its printing are made 
available by Congress. 

Each day brings a keener realization 
of the urgent need of a Federal Stand- 
ard Stock Catalog in the Government 
service to effect efficiency and economy 
in the transaction of official business. At 
present items of supplies or material are 
designated very generally in official 
papers in whatever manner the writer 
of the paper might choose and, as a re- 
sult, efforts to communicate informa- 
ition, instructions, ete., are almost as dif- 
ficult as though the various persons con- 
cerned were employing different lan-: 
guages. 

The resultant errors, complications, ' 
and umnecessary correspondence are’ 
productive of delays in the transaction of 
|public business—and of additional ex- 
pense—which observance of uniform 
nomenclature will eliminate. The impor- 
tance of exactness and uniformity with 
respect to nomenclature cannot be over- 
emphasized, f 


The Navy has had a Standard Stock ! 
Catalog for many years, and throughout 
the Navy standardized and uniform 
nomenclature is used. As a result the 
functions of supply have been greatly 

logical advertising budgets with mini- a uncertainty has disappeared | 

mum waste. Present data are inadequate | eee ne Of supply and procure- 
to enable distributors to analyze indus-|_ ae ” 
trial markets efficiently. 

The committee on waste in industry, in | 

1921, estimated that the wastes in the 

distribution of consumer’s goods may 

amount to $8,000,000,000. The movement 

of industrial goods—the materials that 

go into production and those that are 

used by the factories themselves—repre- 

sents a volume of business almost as 

large as the volume of consumer goods, 

so when both parts are combined you can 

get some idea of the savings which might 
+ be realized. This basic data is necessary 

for those who are analyzing these prob- 

lems and seeking the elimination of the 

wastes of distribution. 

The temporary offices of the Depart- 

ment of Commerce, to be located in the 

Terminal Building, will be opened on 

November 12, when active work starts. 

Questionnaires are being sent to the 

manufacturers this week. With complete 

cooperation of Cleveland industries the 

work will be completed before the end of 

December. 


ble to rationalize this process of distribu- ; 
tion to the efficient degree that prevails 
in the processes of their manufacture. | 

In the 11 cities that have served as a) 
laboratory for the experimental census! 
of retail and wholesale distribution, busi- 
ness men have found the facts obtained of 
great value in studying the markcting 
situation. By basing plans for the larger | 
census oh experience gained in these 
samples, mistakes will be avoided and 
omissions discovered so that the results 
of the national count will be much more 
valuable and useful. This survey in 
Cleveland is a continuation of the policy | 
of the Department of Commerce to in-| 
vestigate thoroughly and practically the 
questions that should be asked in the 
proposed census of distribution for the 
whole United States. 


Market Analysis Hampered. 

If it is possible to secure the informa- 
tion that the industrial distributors and! 
producers want, to provide basic data} 
for the solution of their problems, it will | 
be an effective step forward in the plac- | 
ing of sales to industry on a more scien- | 

. tific basis. It will assist in forming sales | 





North Pennsylvania Road 
Permitted to Extend Bonds 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced Noevimber 6 that Division 4 
has approved a report and order in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 7165 and Subdivision 
1, authorizing the North Pennsylvania 
Railroad to extend from November 1 
1928, to November 1, 1978, the matur- 
ity of $408,000 of four per cent gold 
finding loan bonds. The Reading Com- 

any has been authorized to assume ob- 
igation and liability as guarantor for 


ayment of principal and interest of the 
onds. 


Theoutstanding positionofth 
organization is evidenced b 


worth of these securities hav 


Coinage Output of Mints 


Announced for October 


similar institutions. 
The production of the United States 
mints in October amounted to $2,207,990 
and included 43,709,000 pieces, exclusive 
of coinage for other governments, the 
Bureau of the Mint, Department of the 
Treasury, announced orally November 6. 
The production included 3,160,000 quar- 
ter dollars, 10,778,000 dimes, 1,062,000 
nickels and 28,709,000 pennies. In addi- 
tion to these coins, the mjnts struck off 
3,152,000 pieces for the Government of 
Ecuador. 


es a ee 


Henry L. Doherty & Co. USDI11 


Send me booklet “TPO—1 


Cities Service es. 


[Standard Catalogue of Stock to Be Pu 
For Use of Federal Establishments Planned 


securities of the Cities Service 
the fact that millions of dollars 


been purchased by the sound- 
est business interests in this 
country, including banks, in- 
surance companies, trust es- 
tates, colleges, universities and 


501 Southern Bldg., Washington, D.C, ] 


12" describ. | 
ing the investment possibilities of 
Secariti 
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actices to Government Busi- 


ness Proposed by Office of Chief Coordinator. 
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ment standardized, expedited and made 
more economical. 

A striking example of the value of the 
Standard Stock Catalog was given dur- 
ing the war when Navy vessels and bases 
in Europe were able to make known 
their needs and obtain them with cer- 


Unusual Problems 
Met in Computation 


Of Taxes on Utilities, 


‘State Restrictions on Earn- 
ings, Operation Under 
Leases and Other Fac- 
tors Affect Returns. 


\ By CHARLES H. FURST, JR., 


Public Utilities 


( 
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Finance 


O perating Income of Telephone Companies 
Shows Increase for Eight Months of Year 


Interstate Commerce Commission Notes Gain of 12 Per 
Cent in August Over Same Month in 1927, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission { 486,008, an increase of 12 per cent as 


has just made public a summary of 
monthly reports of large telephone com- 
panies showing that the 87 telephone 


companies having annual operating rev- 
enues in excess of $250,000, had an op- 


erating income in August, 1928, of $20,- | eight 
aia nanrnne Eanes arene 


tainty while operating 3,000 miles from| Audit Review Division, Bureau of Inter- | REVENUES: 


the sources of supply. 
The proposed Fedcral Standard Stock 


Catalog is an extension of the Navy |of public-utility companies problems arise | 


Catalog so as to include items of stand- 
ard stock used by all departments and 
establishments of the Government, and 
thus apply the benefits the Navy has en- 
joyed to the Government service in 
general. 


The Federal Standard Stock Catalog 


is designed to list in orderly and classi-| 


fied arrangement all supplies regularly 
procured, stored, and issued by or for 
the various Government departments and 
establishments, and to furnish 
case of each item of such supplies the 
information necessary for procurement, 
storage and issue. 


Sections to Be Compresed 


In Federal Summary 


The Catalog will comprise the follow- 
ing sections: 

I.—U. S. Government Master Specifica- 
tions: The technical requirements of 
which are mandatory upon all Govern- 
ment Departments and independent 
establishments. The list has been 
arranged in two forms, alphabetical and 
numerical. 

Il—Groups For Procurement: Each 
group representing a major division of 
productive industry. These groups are 
in turn subdivided into divisions confrom- 


ing to the general trend of specialization | 


in industry. 

IlIl.—Classes For Storage And Issue: 
The criteria of classification being 
similarity of application or storage re- 
quirements. This section embodies also, 
Storage Notes and Stowage Precautions. 


} IV.—General Index Of Federal Prop-| 
terty: Listing 


in alphabetical arrange- 
ment each item of supplies regularly pro- 
cured, stored and issued by or for the 
various Government Departments and 


indicating the.U. S. Government Master | 
Specification applying thereto, the Pro-| 


curement Group and the Class for Stor- 
age and Issue in which each such item 
should be carried. 

V.—Group Catalog: Embodying de- 
tailed information required by Govern- 
ment procurement agencies, as to geo- 
graphical distribution of sources of sup- 
ply, variation in practice as to produc- 
tion or marketing, and other data re- 
quisite for economical and expeditious 
procurement, 

VI.—Class Catalog: Listing by Classes 
for Storage and Issue, and in alphabetical 
arrangement under each class, each item 
of supplies regularly procured, stored, 
and issued by or for the various Govern- 
ment Departments, standard nomencla- 


ture, stock number, data as to Depart-} 
ments by which used to facilitate inter-| 
departmental transfer of supplies, ap-| 


proximate prices, and code words to 

facilitate the placing of orders by radio 

or telegraph, in the case of each item. 
The Bureau of the Budget has given 


its approval to the project of publishing | 


the “Federal Standard Catalog,” and the 
question of providing the funds for print- 


ing it will be laid before Congress at the} 


coming session. 
It has been suggested that the value 


of the Federal Standard Stock Cat #og| 
will not be confined to the Government | 


service only. There is an equally urgent 
need for standard nomenclature in the 
commercial world, and this publication, 
when printed, would become available to 
firms and individuals by purchase from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

As the assignment of nomenclature to 
the items comprised in the catalog is 
based on a truly scientific system, it is 


believed that its adoption as a standard | 


will be welcomed by industry and will 
have a widespread and beneficial effect 
in the commercial field. 


in the} 


nal Revenue. 
In the audit of the income-tax returns 


not usually encountered in the audit of 
the returns of industrial and mercantile 
| companies, 
|versal regulation of this type of com- 
|panies by State commissions it is re- 
quired that their many transactions be 
|recorded in accordance with the classi- 
fications of accounts promulgated by the 
particular State commission under whose 
jurisdiction they function. 


nation to State commissions, many pub- 
| lic-utility companies also are limited as 
|to their earnings by city ordinances and 
State statutes, and are required to set 
aside any excess earnings to be disposed 
of at a future time in accordance with 
the peculiar requirements of such ordi- 
nances and statutes. 





Leases Create Problem. 

It is not uncommon for many of this 
type of companies to be operated under 
complicated forms of leases that give 
rise to problems to be solved in accord- 
lance with the income tax laws and reg- 
ulations. Then, too, solution is required 
of many problems due to the impound- 
ling of funds resulting from_ litigation 
|between the companies and State com- 
|missions or the authorities of the com- 
munities in which the companies operate. 

Last, but not least, the problem of de- 
termining the proper amount of deprecia- 
\tion is fraught with difficulties, due in 
many cases to the lack of records by 
which the cost or March 1, 1913, value of 
|the depreciable property may be de- 
| termined. 

In numerous instances the property of 
the public utility company was purchased 
many years ago in its entirety for a lump 
isum, necessitating a separation of the de- 
preciable and nondepreciable properties, 
resulting in the necessity of making an 
appraisal. 

In the solution of the problems men- 
tioned it is essential that detailed study 


| be made of the activities of this type of 


taxpayers and that the tax due the Gov- 
ernment be determined in accordance 
with all the conditions surrounding each 
case. 


Reports on Crops 
Will Be Broadcast 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


Ahead in Club Work,” Dr. C. W. War- 
burton, Director of Extension Work. 

Wednesday, November 14—‘Progress 
of the Fall Cattle Market,” C. A. Bur- 
meister, in charge of livestock market- 
ing investigations; “The Fortnight’s 
Weather,” J. B. Kincer, in charge of 
agricultural meteorological work. 

Thursday, November 15—Summary of 
The Price Situation Report for Novem- 
ber, Dr. O. C. Stine, in charge of statis- 
tical research; “Don’t Trifle with Tula- 
remia,”’ Dr. W. B. Bell, in charge of 
biological investigations. 

Friday, November 16—“Corn and 
Style in Beef,” E. W. Sheets, in charge 
of animal husbandry investigations. 

These broadcasts are sent from 12:15 
to 12:30, Central Standard Time, 1:15 
to 1:30, Eastern tandard Time, or 11:15 


{to 11:30, Mountain Time, by the follow- 


ing stations: 

KYW, Chicago; KDKA, Pittsburgh; 
WCCO, Minneapolis; WOC, Davenport; 
WHO, Des Moines; 
WDAF, Kansas City; KWK, St. Louis; 





KVOO, Tulsa; WOAT, 
WHAS, Louisville; 
WSB, Atlanta and KOA, Denver. 


Overtime for Your Dollars 


UST as machines now do the work which man 

once did by hand, so can your dollars, properly 
conserved and placed, do for you that which you 
find difficult to do single-handed. 


Dollars left to shift for themselves will keep your 


x dollars properly directed will 


: every day in the year. 
e 


ization. 


nose to the grindstone for the rest of your life, but 


work for you tire- 


lessly without complaint, twenty-four hours a day, 


Put your dollars to work in one of the dozen larg- 
est industrial concerns in America, serving 3,700 
communities in 33 states—the Cities Service organ- 

Invest now in its common stock and you 
get a net yield of over 712% on your money, 


And you have the satisfaction of knowing that 


7 


your investment is well protected :—Cities Service 
Company’s constantly growing net earnings have 
increased more than 145% in the last six years, 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 


501 Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Under the practically uni- | 


Moreover, in addition to the subordi- | 


Livestock Prices,” Dr. Stine; “The New | 


Subscribers’ station revenues 
| Publie pay station revenues 


Message tolls .. . Kutes tune 

Miscellaneous toll line revenues 

Sundry miscellaneous revenues 

Licensee revenue-Cr. 

Licensee revenue-Dr. sa'we 
Telephone operating revenues 

EXPENSES: 

Depreciation of plant and e 

| All other maintenance 

| Traffic expenses 

| Commercial expenses .. wes 

| General and miscellaneous expenses . 

Telephone operating expenses 


Other operating revenues . 
Other operating expenses . 
Uncollectible operating revenues 


Operating income before deducting taxes .... 


OPERATING INCOME 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent 


ae. assignable to operations 
{ 


Miscellaneous exchange service revenues ....... 


Net telephone operating revenues ......... 


compared with operating income in Au- 
gust, 1927. 
The summary compiled by the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Statistics follows: 
The summary compiled by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the 
months’ period ended August, 
1928, follows: 
1928 
415,959,386 
29,015,604 
5,364,100 
187,902,915 
28,240,353 
16,552,615 
11,750,314 
* 11,424,444 
678,360,843 


1927 

391,214,444 
27,052,671 
4,778,495 
166,932,438 
19,700,729 
14,122,311 
21,616,614 
21,268,697 


624,149,005 


Ratio 
6.3 
7.3 

12.3 
12.6 
18.0 


79 


[ er) 
d 45.6 
d 46.3 
8.7 


105,900,490 
104,085,841 
145,727,961 
60,131,810 
34,285,474 
460,131,576 
228,229,267 
33,011 
80,,312 
4,270,511 
223,911,455 
56,665,111 
167,246,344 
66.36 


98,868,542 
95,297,958 
140,141,793 
54,319,649 
25,903,847 
414,531,789 
209,617,216 
20,223 
37,286 
3,886,866 
205,713,287 
52,370,687 
153,342,600 
66.42 


‘ monNnoeecs 
- SCQ2e2ISNH 


Complete data for the following companies of this class not available for inclusion: 
| The American Telephone Co.; Central West Missouri Telephone Co.; Commercial Tele- 
phone Co.; Illinois Southern Telephone Co.; Iowa State Telephone Co.; Lorain Telephone 
Co.; Michigan Associated Telephone Co.; Middle States Telephone Co, of Illinois; The 
Southwest Telephone Co.; Standard Telephone Co. of Illinois; Tri-County Telephone Co.; 
Warren Telephone Co.; West Coast Telephone Co. 5 7 


Rubber Shareholders | 
Organize in England 


Form Association for Pro-| 


tection of Mutual In- 
terests. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
torships, and such action thereon as may 
be deemed advisable. 

Reduction of the cost of production 
|and of disposal of rubber. 

Facilities of arrangements with banks 
and-or financial groups for the financing | 
lof rubber stocks, so as to prevent their 
| being thrown on a weak market. 

Promotion of the consumption of rub- 
ber and the taking of such steps as may | 
be necessary to combat all exaggerated | 
iprices for manufactured rubber articles. ! 

Circularization of the members of any 
particular company, stating the policy of ; 
the Rubber Investors’ Association in re- | 
gard to that company, and asking od 
proxies for the nominee of the associa- 
tion in support of that policy. 

Assistance of and (if deemed advisa- | 
ible) cooperation with any existing or- 
ganizations having for their objects the 
well-being of the rubber producing in- 
dustry. 

Holding of meetings in London and va- 
rious provincial centers to explain the ob- 
jects of the association. 

Circulation to shareholders 


of any 





WOW, Omaha; | 


San Antonio; | 
WSM, Nashville; | 


Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Show Gain During Week ' 


Silver stocks in Shangnai on November 
1 totaled 125,500,000 taels, a radiogram 
to the Department of Commerce from its! 
Shanghai office states. Of this amount! 
65,200,000 taels were held in native | 
banks. The report follows in full text: ' 
The figures for the previous week were ! 
124,100,000 taels and 62,100,000 taels re-| 
spectively. | 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at | 
62,800,000 taels, which represents an in- | 
crease of 8,100,000 taels since October 
25. The total number of Chinese silver | 
dollars was 86,800,000 being an increase | 
of 600,000 since October 25. 


literature approved by the 
association. 


Acquisition, where necessary, of ~~ 
minimum interests in any rubber produc- 
ing company giving to the nominee of | 
the association a vote at all meetings of | 
shareholders, and the power to receive 
valid proxies. 

Formation of an association to protect ' 


|the interests of rubber shareholders has | 


been noted in Britain for some time. The 
present scheme, it is believed in London, 
will depend very largely upon _ the} 
amount of support it may receive from | 
existing shareholders, and wheter the 
very large number, who individually hold 
but small investments in rubber com-| 
panies, will consider it worth while to ex- | 
pend money in this connection. | 


The Mark 


of a 


Modern Bank 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


November 3. 
Made Public November 6, 1928. 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts. 
Internal revenue receipts: 
EMCOME CAL e6 6s vecces 


Miscellaneous Internal 
Revenue..... 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$1,739,396.40 
435,721.56 


2,151,770.48 
761,025.88 


5,087,914.32 
202,110,665.03 


207,198,579.35 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt. . 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
COURS wccesrocscces 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund..... a 
Sivil service retirement 
SONA vevececuscvevces 
Investment of trust funds 


Total crdinary receipts 
Balance previous day... 


$7,159,422.72 
1,085,654.91 
1,016,130.85 
11,976.63 


385,386.23 
31,176.20 


111,421.99 
1,064,401.05 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures bive 
Other public debt expen- 
GRATES vcvevvevseses 
Balance today ........ 


eee 


10,865,570.58 


1,627,172.65 
194,705,836.12 


Corte wees aeens 


Total 207,198,579.35 


The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


November 


Investments 


ewes SSB ewe wees 


Our current list contains a 
group of sound investment 
bonds yielding from 4.92% 
to 6.50% and attractive 
investment stocks yielding 
from 2.00% to 6.12%. May 
we send you a copy? 


20s 


Ask for folder U SN‘? 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


Established 2888 


Boston 
New York 
Chicago 
Cleveland 


Detroit 
Providence 
Portland, Me. 
Pittsburgh 


Members of the New “York, Boston 
Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock,"Exchanges 


LLL ELE LEIDER LEASES SC I TNT TTR ES 


EEE — ea 


The printed figures of deposits and withdrawals made 
by National Posting Machines are the mark of a modern 


banking 


institution. Safe, 


accurate and unchangeable, 


they are a guarantee that the depositor’s record and the 
bank’s record are exactly the same. 


Their advantages 


extend to depositor, banker and teller and afford a pro- 
tection and service never before possible. 


NATIONAL POSTING MACHINES 


FOR BANKS 


Product of The National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 
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Life Insurance 


Cash Surrender Value of Insurance 


Of Bankrupt Is Included in His Assets. 


Amount Is Reduced 
By Loans on Policies 


Sum Payable at Date of Petition | 
In Bankruptcy Is Assigned 
o Trustee. 


In Matter or ESTATE OF HARVEY L. 
Cooper, BANKRUPT. No. 4873, DISTRICT 
CourT FOR THE DISTRICT OF MARYLAND. | 


This suit was instituted between the | 
trustee in bankruptcy and the widow of | 
the bankrupt to determine their respec-| 


tive rights in certain insurance policies , 
issued upon the life of the deceased | 

nkrupt. ; 
~— peal a the question of the 
rights to the cash surrender value of the 
policies the court held that by virtue of 
Section 70 (a) (5) of the Bankruptcy 
Act the trustee was entitled to the cash 
surrender value that was earned or de- 
termined at the date of the filing of the | 
bankruptcy petition upon all life insur- 
ance policies on the bankrupt’s life not} 
exempt by State law, and payable to the 
bankrupt, his estate or representative, 
or in which the beneficiary could be 
changed at the bankrupt’s will. 

With reference to the exemption pro- 
vided by State law, the court explained 
that the Maryland law provided that 
“100 im property. whether the same con- 
sists of money, lands, or goods, of every 
defendant, as well as all money in the | 
nature of insurance, benefit or relief in} 
the contingency or even: of sickness, ac- 
cident, hurt or death of any person, shall | 
be exempt from execution. 

The court construed this statute to 
mean that the bankrupt, and so his 
widow, would be entitled under section 
6 of the Bankruptcy Act to the exemp- 
tion of $100 out of the amount of the 
cash surrender value of life insurance 
policies, which the bankrupt might pay 
or secure to the trustee. The cash sur- 
render value of the policies, it was held, 
is “property” and “not money payable in 
the nature of the insurance,” within the 
meaning of the State statute. 

Seth, Shehan & Marshall for t 
C. Alexander Fairbank, Jr., for wi 
bankrupt. 

The full text of the opinion by Judge 
Coleman follows: : 

The question here presented is as to 
the rights of the widow of a bankrupt, 
and the trustee in bankruptcy, In cer- 
tain insurance policies issued upon the 
life of the deecased bankrupt. The mat- 
ter is at issue upon the petition of the 
widow and answer of the trustee, asking 
for an adjudication of their respective | 
rights. 

Four Insurance Policies 
Were Left by Bankrupt 

Harvey L. Cooper was adjudicated an 
involuntary bankrupt on January 19, 
1927. and died on October 31, 1927. 
Among his assets were four life insur- 
ance policies, with three of which we are | 
here concerned. The facts as to the} 
values and other material items of these 
three policies, as of the time of filing 
the petition for adjudication, January 6, 
1927, are covered by stipulation as 
follows: 

(1) A policy for $25,000 payable to 
the estate of the assured but reserving 
to himself the power to change the 
beneficiary, which he exercised, naming 
his wife as beneficiary, but also reserv- | 
ing the right to revoke this designation, | 
which, however, was never done. This 
had a cash surrender value of $4,875.40, 
against which there is a loan of $3,700 , 
with interest, leaving a net cash sur- |; 
render value of $1,141.36, and a death | 
value of approximately $21,092.03. | 

(2) A policy for $3,000, payable to his 
wife, but reserving the right to change | 
the beneficiary, which was never ex- 
ev'csed. This had a cash surrender value | 
ot $1.763.01, less a loan of $1,519, in- 
cluding interest, leaving a net cash sur- 
render value of $244.01 and a death 
value of approximately $1,481. 

(3) A policy for $2,000, payable to, 
the estate of the assured, but which had | 
been assigned to his wife absolutely. | 
This had a cash surrender value of 
$1,175.34, less a loan of $1,028.50, in- 
cluding interest, leaving a net cash sur- 
render value of $146.04, and a death 
value of approximately $971.50. 

The rights of a trustee in bankruptcy | 
with respect to life insurance policies 
of the bankrupt are provided for in 
section 70 (a) (5) of the act, as follows: 

“The trustee of the estate of a bank- 
rupt, upon his appointment and qualifi- 
cation, and his successor or successors, 
if he shall have one or more, upon his or 
their appointment and qualification, shall 
in turn be vested by oepration of law 
with the title of the bankrupt as of the 
date he was adjudged a bankrupt, ex- 
cept in so far as it is to property which 
is exempt * * * 

“(5) Property 
of the petition he could by any means 
have transferred or which might have 
been levied upon and sold under judicial 
process against him: Provided, That 
when any bankrupt shall have any in- 
surance policy which has a cash _ sur- 
render value payable to himself, his es- 
tate, or personal representatives, he 
may, within 30 days after the cash sur- 
render value has been ascertained and 
stated to the trustee by the company 
issuing the same, pay or ‘secure to the 
trustee the sum so. ascertained and 
stated, and continue to hold, own, and 


| 


| 
rustee; 
dow of 

! 


| 


| 


| 


carry such policy free from the claims |say that a statutory provision intended | de 
of the creditors participating in the dis-|to benefit those dependent upon the in-| particularly 
tribution of his estate under the bank-| sured after his death, by reason of in-|same descriptive properties as the ap- 
ruptey proceedings, otherwise the policy |surance policies on his life, also creates | plicant’s flour. 


shall pass to the trustee 


Trustee Is Entitled 
To Surrender Value 


These provisions have been fully con- 
sidered by the Supreme Court in a num- 
ber of cases, and their meaning definitely 


settled to the effect that the trustee is | 


entitled to the cash surrender value, but 
no more, that has become earned and de- 
termined at the date of the filing of the 
bankruptcy petition (whether then pay- 
able or payable at a later default or 
anniversary date) upon all insurance 
policies on the bankrupt’s life not 
exempt by State law, and payable to 


isection 8 of the Maryland Code. 


drews vs. Partridge, Id. 478; Cohen vs. 
Samuels, 245 U. S. 50. 

Such cash surrender value is to be 
diminished by any outstanding loans on 
the policies made to the bankrupt. In 
re Pearlman, 16 F. (2d) 20; In re Cun- 
ningham, 15 F. (2d), 700; In re Grant, 
21 F. (2d) 88. 

Therefore, it follows as to the first 
two policies, that the trustees are en- 
titled to the net cash surrender value, 
in each case, but subject to the matter 
of exemptions hereinafter considered. 
The third policy, however, was assigned, 
according to the stipulation, “to Maude 
M. Cooper, his wife, absolutely.” In 
this situation there is nothing which 
belongs to the estate at the date of the 
filing of the petition, by virtue of section 
70 (a) (5). The trustees, therefore, 
take nothing under this policy. Bur- 
lingham vs. Crouse, supra, p. 473; In re 
Simmons, 255 Fed. 521; In, re Flanigan, 
228 Fed. 339. 

This brings us to the final question 
as to what, if any, exemption the wife 
may claim by virtue of the Maryland 
law, as recognized by section 6 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, which declares: 

“This act shall not affect the allow- 
ance to bankrupts of the exemptions 
which are prescribed by the State laws 
in force at the time of the filing of the 


| petition in the State wherein they have 
had their domicile for the six months, or ; 


the greater portion thereof, immediately 
preecding the filing of the petition.” 

To the extent that she may claim ex- 
emption, the net cash surrender values 
are not assets of the estate. 
vs. Squires, 6 F. (2d) 100; In re Jones, 
249 Fed. 487. 

Article 3, section 44 of the Maryland 
Constitution provides that “Laws shali 
be passed by the General Assembly to 
protect from execution, a_ reasonable 
amount of the property of the debtor, 
not exceeding $500.” 
8 of the Maryland Code provides that 
“$100 in property, whether the same 
consists of money, land or goods, of 
every defendant, as well as all money 
payable in the nature of insurance, ben- 
efit or relief in the contingency or event 
of sickness, accident, hurt or death of 
any person, shall be exempt from execu- 
tion or seizure in satisfaction of debt 
or claim upon any judgment in any civil 
proceedings * *” Article 45, sec- 
tions 8 and 9, exempt the proceeds of 
insurance for the sole benefit of the wife 


é 


or assigned to her sole use and benefit. | 


Exemptions Limited 
To Total of $500 


Judge Rose, in In re Jones, supra, 


{considering these provisions, concluded |yender value because 


that Article 45 gave no exemption in 
this situation, because the wife had no 
sole ownership where the husband re- 
served the right to change 
ficiary at any time. Article 83, section 
8, purporting to exempt all money pay- 
able in the nature of insurance, he held, 
must be construed in the light of the 
constitutional limitation. That is, adopt- 
ing the familiar canon of statutory con- 
struction in favor of constitutionality, 
the legislature must be presumed to 
have acted within the limits laid down 
and therefore, must have meant 
money” to mean “all money to the ex- 
tent of $500.” He said that at least 
this natural construction 
lowed until the Court of Appeals other- 
wise rules. 

The court has been referred to no 
later case, nor has it found any, con- 
struing this statute or throwing any fur- 
ther light upon the question. But it 
must be noted that the statute says “all 
money payable in the nature of insur- 
ance, benefit or relief in the contingency 
of sickness, accident, hurt or death of any 
person shall be exempt,” etc. By the 
express provisions of the Bankruptcy 
Act as construed by the Supreme Court 
cases heretofore referred to, the cash 
surrender value of insurance policies is 
not so payable. 


That is to say, it is payable to the | 
trustee solely because of the provisions | 
of section 70 (a) (5) of the act;and not | 


because of sickness, accident, hurt or 
death. The trustee becomes vested with 


the right to it as of the date of adjudi- | 


cation. This right of the trustee is not 
a right to the policy of insurance ‘or to 
any part of it as such, but is merely a 


right against the bankrupt to claim a; 


certain amount of money by the pay- 
ment of which, the bankrupt in effect 
purchases the right to retain the policy. 

What is this money? We have seen 


ithat it is not “money payable in the 


nature of insurance” as that phrase is 
defined and understood in Article 838, 
But 
it not, nevertheless, “property” as 
that word 
of the section? The court believes that 
it is because that phrase is all-embrac- 
ing. It includes all “money, land or 
goods of every defendant.” 

Therefore, it follows that the bank- 
rupt is entitled to the statutory exemp- 
tion of $100 out of the amount of the 


is 


‘which prior to the filing |cash surrender value which he is_ re- 


quired to pay or secure to the trustee 


, because such sum of money is property | 


regardless of the source from which it 
may be derived or the purposes to which 
it is applied. 


| The court is constrained to adopt this 


view as being the proper construction | 


to be placed upon Article 83, section 8, 
of the Maryland Code ineits application 
to the Bankruptcy Act even though 
jJudge Rose, in his opinion in the Jones 
|case, reached a different conclusion on a 
similar state of facts. In the absence 
|of unequivocal language, we should not 


as assets;|an exemption in favor of the insured! powder and flour are closely associated | 


jduring his own life time. 

However, the conclusion here an- 
nounced is to be taken as confined to 
the aforegoing article of the code solely 
in its relation to the Bankruptcy Act. 
'The court expresses no opinion, because 
the same becomes unnecessary, with re- 
spect to the constitutionality of this 
statute because of the apparent: conflict 
of the latter part of it with the provision 
of the State constitution above re- 
ferred to. 


Similar Case Decided 


In North Carolina 
In 1925, that is, eight years after the 


Whiting | 


Article 83, section | 


the bene- | 


“all | 


must be fol-; 


is used in the first phrase; 


the bankrupt, his estate or personal decision of In re Jones, in Whiting vs. 
representative, or in which the bene-|Squires, 6 F. (2d) 100, the Circuit Court 
fiicary may be changed at the bankrupt’s!of Appeals for this circuit had before 
will. Burlingham vs. Crouse, 223 U. S.'it a case somewhat similar to In re 
459; Everett vs. Judson, Id. 474; An- Jones. The North Carolina constitution 
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Contracts 


'Partial Exemption 
P 


Given by State Law. 


'Act Providing That $100 Be 
Saved for Insolvent Is Held | 
To Be Applicable. | 


|exempted personal property of every | 
; resident to the extent of $500. It also 
exempted entirely insurance placed by 
a husband on his own life for the benefit | 
{of his wife and children, and payable to 
jthem “in case of the death of the hus- | 
| band.” 

A State statute provided that the ben- | 
\eficiaries of a policy “are entitled to its 
{proceeds against creditors.” The court 
|held that the constitutional exemption | 
“in ease of the death,” did not cover | 
cash surrender value since it was not 
payable on death. As to the statutory | 
provision covering proceeds, it held that | 
it might mean that proceeds covered 
cash surrender value according to the 
view taken in some States, or it might , 
{not; but that in view of the constitu- | 
tional limitation of $500 it should not be | 
taken to mean the former, in the absence | 
of any State court decision, because it 
would then be unconstitutional. | 

Thus in two respects the case of: 
Whiting vs. Squires seems to differ with 
In re Jones, even though the latter was 
}cited with apparent approval. First, in 
saying that the exemption “in case of 
the death” does not cover cash surrender 
| values, it at least casts doubi on In re 
_Jones, which says that a statute exempt- 
ing “all money payable in the nature of ' 
insurance * * * in the contingency or 
event of death, etc.,” does cover cash 
surrender values. In the second place, 
while In re Jones adopts the view that 
“all money” can be said to mean “all ; 
|money to the extent of $500” in view of 
|the constitutional limitation, the Court 
of Appeals in Whiting vs. Squires says 
that “proceeds” cannot be made to mean 
“proceeds to the extent of $500.” It is 
to be noted that Judge Rose, as a mem- 
ber of the Circuit Court of Appeals, sat 
jin the later case also, Judge Woods 
| writing the opinion. 

The view now adopted seems also to 
‘have support in other jurisdictions. For 
|example in the case of In re Brinson, 262 
!Fed. 707, the District Court in con-} 
struing a Mississippi statute exempting 
the proceeds of a life insurance policy 
not exceeding $5,000, held that cash sur- 
render value was exempt, but upon the 
ground that the State Supreme Court 
had held “proceeds” to include cash sur- 
the statute ex- 
|empted the whole proceeds or 21y part 
|of it, whether the value accrues during 
the life or after the death of the insured. 

Similarly, in the case of Morgan vs. 
|McCaffrey, 286 Fed. 922 the Circuit 
|Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, 
jeonstrued a Florida statute which pro- 
jvided “Whenever any person shall die 
‘in this State leaving insurance on his 
jlife * * * the proceeds thereof shall in 
no case be liable to attachment,” etc. 
* * * The court said that obviously 
this did not cover cash surrender value 
}since such was not an interest arising! Tytrp CIRCUIT. 
jon death, and the statute intended to! A subcontractor in this case sought to 
deal with such exclusively, and not to! recover a balance due together with com- 
create an exemption in favor of the! pensation for extra work under a con- 
jinsured during his life time. | tract with a contractor who was engaged 
| Upon payment or securing to the! in public work for the United States. 
jtrustee the cash surrender values of the| One of the defenses of the contractor 
policies in accordance with the Bank-|was non-performance. The contractor 
ruptey Act, less a total exemption of! claimed that the subcontractor had de- 
$100, provided, of course, the same has, faulted in performance, and that it be- 
not already been availed of, the peti-| came necessary to terminate the con- 
tioner will be entitled to full payment | tract and complete the work itself, which 
from the insurance companies. A decree | it did at a cost exceeding the contract 
in accordance with this opinion will be| price. It denied liability for the extra 
signed. work. 

September 18, 1928. 
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Waiver of Written Contract: 


ONTRACTS: Performance or 
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granted, held: 


States, to Use of W. E. Sexton Co. 
Third Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 


RADE MARKS: 
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held: 
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INnc., DPFENDANT IN Error. No. 3643, 
Crrcuir CourT OF APPEALS FOR THE 


| the defendants appealed. They urged 


lowe: . ° | that the lower court had erred in admit- 

‘White Cap Registered, ting evidence of the extra work, and in 

| admitting a letter from the public works 

As Mark for Flour. ofticer recommending an extension of 

| time asked by the contractor, which was 

Se | later granted. The court overruled both 
Opposition of Producer of Bak-, contentions and affirmed the judgment. 

° ical Di eal A written contract may be waived by 

ing Fowder Lismissed. an oral agreement for extra work under 

a ree . | certain circumstances, the court held, 

THE HEEKIN COMPANY V. LAWRENCE-| which were met in this case. 


BURG ROLLER MILLS Co. OPPosiITION| The contract between the subcon- 
No. 7367, COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. ; tractor and the contractor provided that, 
Baking powder and flour being con-! in the event of delays occasioned through 
sideved an weeds havine diferent descrip-| no fault of the subcontractor, an exten- 
tive properties, the applicant was allowed | 
| registration of the notation “White Cap” | 
| for plain and self rising flour over op- 
poser’s trade mark used on _ baking 
| powder. | 


schedule of performance. The court hela 
that the lower court did not commit pre- 
judicial or reversible error in admitting 
the letter in question in evidence, on the 
question of time of performance. 

In error to the District Court for the 
Messrs. Murray & Zugelyter for The’ District of New Jersey. r 
'Heeking Company. 
Rogers and Allen M. Reed and Messrs. 
Francis L. Browne and Dudley Browne! 
for Lawrenceburg Roiler Mills Co. 
|peal from Examiner of Interferences. 

The decision of Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore follows in full text: 

The opposer, the Heekin Company, ap-| Navy Department, was engaged in con- 
peals from the decision of the examiner structing the Naval Hangar at Lake- 
of interferences dismissing its notice of hurst, New Jersey. On March 19, 1921, 


' 
{ 


| 


delivered by Judge Davis, follows: 


fendants, Lord Construction Company 
}and Globe Indemnity Company, in the 
| sum of $39,601.73. 


Assignment of Bankrupt’s Estate: 
Cash Surrender Value: 
Act.—By virtue of Section 70 (a) (5) of Bankruptcy Act, trustee in bank- 
ruptcy is entitled to cash surrender value, but no more, that has become 
earned and determined at date of filing of bankruptcy petition, whether then 
payable or payable at later default or anniversary date, upon all insurance 
policies on bankrupt’s life not exempt by State statute, and payable to bank- 
his estate or personal representative, or in which beneficiary may be 
changed at bankrupt’s will; and such surrender value is to be diminished by 
any outstanding loans on policies made to bankrupt.—In re Cooper, Bankrupt. 
(District Court for the District of Maryland.) —Yearly Index Page 


ONTRACTS: Construction and Operation: 
Evidence: 
contract may be waived by a parol agreement for extra work, but the evi- 
dence establishiing it must (1) be clear and. of a satisfactory character, (2) 
clearly show a distinct agreement by the parties that the work shall be 
deemed extra work, and (3) show a definite agreement by the owner or 
contractor to pay extra for the extra work; and whether or not there is 
such a parol agreement is a question for the jury.—Lord Construction Co. 
et al..v. United States to Use of W. E. Sexton Co. 
peals for the Third Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 2220, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


Breach: 
dence.—Where, in action for balance due under contract for public work 
by subcontractor against contractor, nonperformance of contract was a de- 
fense; and contract provided that in event of delay occasioned through no 
fault of subcontractor, an extension of time was to be made in schedule of 
performance; and on question of whether plaintiff had performed work within 
time specified, trial court admitted in evidence a letter from public works 
officer recommending an extension of time asked by contractor, which was 
Admission of letter if error, was not such as prejudiced 
defendant or justifies reversal—Lord Construction Co. et al. v. 
999 


one 


| Lorp CONSTRUCTION COMPANY AND GLOBE ; use. 
INDEMNITY COMPANY, PLAINTIFFS IN jall the work “and all conditions and 
Error, V. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA,! things by it to be performed and done 
to Use or W. E. SEXTON COMPANY, | to entitle it to be paid for the said labor 


The jury found for the plaintiff and| 
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YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
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ANKRUPTCY: Rights and Remedies of Bankrupt: Exemptions: Prop- 
Cash Surrender Value of Life Insurance 
Policies.—Where State staute provides that “one hundred dollars in prop- 
erty, whether the same consists of money, lands or goods, of every defendant, 
as well as all money in the nature of insurance, benefit or relief in the 
contingency of event of sickness, accident, hurt or death of any person, 
shall be exempt from execution,” etc., held: 
Section 6 of Bankruptcy Act, is entitled to statutory exemption of $100 out 
of amount of cash surrender value of life insurance policies which he may, 
by Section 70 (a) (5) of Act, pay or secure to trustee, because such sum of 
money is “property” and not “money payable in nature of insurance” within 
meaning of State statute—In re Cooper, Bankrupt. 
the District of Maryland.)—Yearly Index Page 


A bankrupt, by virtue of 


(District Court for 


2220, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


Insurance on Life 
Section 70 (a) (5) of Bankruptcy 


999) 


wee 


0, Col. 


Compensation: Extra Work: 
Question for Jury.—A written 


(Circuit Court of Ap- 


Delay in Performance: Evi- 


United 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
0, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


Trade Marks 


Descriptive Properties: 
employing notation “White Cap” for use on plain and self-rising flour, 
Entitled to registration of his mark over opposer’s trade mark for 
baking powder, the descriptive properties of the goods being different.—The 
Heekin Company v. Lawrenceburg Roller 
Patents, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 2220, Col. 3 (Volume III.) 


“White Cap.”—Applicant, in 


Mills Co. (Commissioner of 


Oral Agreement for Extra Work Held 
To Waive Necessity for Written Contract 


‘Court Defines Requirements in Procedure to Establish 
Facts for Determination of Jury. 


It alleged that it had performed 


and materials.” 

_ In short, it sued for the balance due 
it under the contract, for the value of 
certain work alleged to be extra and for 
damages it claimed to have sustained 
by reason of delays occasioned by 
Lord Company. The Lord Company in 
answer alleged that the plaintiff de- 
faulted in performing its contract; that 
it became necessary to terminate the 
contract, as it could do under the terms 


; thereof, and to complete the work itself, 


which it did at a cost exceeding the con- 
tract price. It denied liability for the 
extra work and filed a counterclaim for 
the excess cost of finishing the work 
At the trial the plantiff withdrew the 
claim for damages occasioned by delay. 


|The jury found for the plaintiff on its 


| 


| 


| 


| 


complaint and against the defendant on 
its counterclaim. 


From the assignments of error, two! 


questions arise: 

1. Did the court err in refusing to 
withdraw four items for extra work from 
the consideration of the jury? 2. Did 
the court err in admitting in evidence a 
letter written by the Public Works Offi- 
cer to the Bureau of Yards and Docks? 

The four items of extra work which 
the court refused to withdraw are: 
“Grading north side of hangar, $6,140. 

5; Excavation north side of hangar, 


sion of time was to be alolwed in the |51:206.80; 31 barrels of cement, $105.40; | 


914 feet of sewer pipe, $1,096.80.” 
Federal Decisions 
Found to Be Similar 


Defendants say tnat these charges 


were admittedly for extra work and 


Before Buffing-|Should not, therefore, have been sub- 
Messrs, Edward g, | ton, Woolley and Davis, Circuit Judges,’ mitted to the consideration of the jury 
The full text of the court’s opinion,| because the work was not “authorized 


in writing by the Contractor to the Sub- 


This case was brought here for the |contractor” as required by the contract | 
Ap-; review of a judgment against the de-|and consequent] 


y the plaintiff may not 
compensation for the work done 
materials furnished. 


receive 
or 


: A written contract may be waived by} 
The United States, acting through the|a parol agreement, but the evidence 


establishing it must: (1) be clear and 
of a satisfactory character; (2) clearly 
show a distinct agreement by the par- 


opposition to the registration by the ap-| it entered into a contract with the Lord | ties that the work shall be deemed extra 


plicationt, the Lawrenceburg Roller Mills! 
|Co., of its trade mark consisting of the in erecting the Hangar and upon the 
{notation “white Cap” for plain and self; grounds surrounding it. 
| rising flour. The opposer bases its righi| demnity Company became surety on the 
of opposition on two prior registrations| bond given by the Lord Construction 
| No. 91483, for baking powder and No. | Company to the United States for the 
| 98872, for flavoring extracts for foods! faithful performance ‘of the contract and 
| and teas. ; ’ was joined as defendant because of the 
| The essential question presented for} liability it thus assumed 

cision is whether the opposer’s goods, | : 
baking powder, have the 


, entered into a contract with the W. E. 
Sexton Company, plaintiff below, where- 
in it was agreed that the Sexton Com- 
pany should perform certain parts of 
the work include 


It is true that baking 


1 


- we, but here gue secant ceases. | 

eir general and essential char- 
|acteristics are certainly not the same. veal the Lord C 
They do not meet the test as to whether | d 
there is such a sameness in the dis- 
| tinguishing characteristics of the goods 
;as to be likely to mislead the ‘general 
|public. (Johnson Educator Food Co. v.| 
Sylvanus Smith & Co., Inc., 37 App. D. 
C. 107; 1912 C. D. 440.) 

Furthermore, baking powder and flour 
have not the same classification, baking 
powder being classified in Class 6, Chemi- 
cals. etc., while flour is classified in Class 
46, Foods and Ingredients of Foods. 

No error is found in the decision of the! the Lord Company terminated the con- 
examiner of interferences dismissing the! tract. ; 
notice of opposition and adjudging that}. The Sexton Company 
the applicant is entitled to the registra-| brought suit against the defendants 
‘tion for which it has made application,| under the authority of the Act of August 
and his decision is affirmed. 13, 1894, as amended February 24, 1905, 

| November 2, 1928, in the name of the United States to its 


ompany and the United 
After some of the work had 
been done, difficulties arose between the 
plaintiff and defendant, Lord Company, 
and on July 23, 1921, they entered into 
another contract covering the same work 


formality. 


Construction Company to do certain work | work; 


The Globe In-! for the extr, 


' 


} 
} 


On April 2, 1921, the Lord Company | they are to the same effect. 


d in the contract be-| Township v. Stewart, 211 Fed. 873 


which was included in the old contract, | committee. 
but it was stated with greater detail and! provided that the plaintiff should not 


| 


(8) show a definite agreement 
by the owner or contractor to pay extra 
a work. Headley v. Cavileer, 
82 N. J. L. 635. 
_ This was a New Jersey contract and 
is.to be controlled by the law of New 
Jersey, If, however, it be contended 
that it is not a New Jersey contract, then 
it is controlled by Federal decisions and 
: The Sappho, 
94 Fed. 545 (C. C. A., 4); Jefferson 
Hotel v. Brumbaugh, 168 Fed. 867 (C. 
C. A., 4); United Steel Co. v. Casey, 
262 Fed. 889. In the case of Riverside 
(a 
New Jersey case), we said: 
“The next question concerns the right 
of the plaintiff to recover for extras 
not covered by the contract and for which 
the plaintiff produced no written order 
signed by the engineer and the township 
In that regard the contract 


be entitled ‘to receive payment for any 


The Sexton Company then began to|extra work as extra work unless such 
perform the work specified in the con- | bill for any extras be accompanied by an 
tract and continued it until February 38,| order in writing from the engineer and 
1922, when difficulties again arose and|said township committee, who shall fix 


the price for such work.’ 
“The court admitted 


' . 
proof which 


thereupon | tended to show that at regular meetings 


of the township committee, and acting 
as such the committee, the engineer and 
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Corrected List of New Allocations Effective November 11) 


Affects 600 Stations 


The full revised list of radio broad- 
casting stations in the United States, 
| their new assignments under the alloca- 
tion to become effective at 3 a. m., No- 
| vember 11, and other pertinent informa- 
' tion, as made public by the Federal Radio 
| Commission, is published herewith. 


The list supersedes the previous an- 

nouncement of the Commission on Sep- 
| tember 8, setting forth assignments of 
under the allocation in the 
broadcast band, and at the same time 
|}conform with the provisions of the 
| Davis Amendment to the Radio Act of 
| 1927, providing for equal distribution 
| of radio facilities among the five radio 
| zones. 

The call letters of the more than 600 
stations in the broadcast spectrum, their 
locations, owners or operators, wave- 
|lengths, power asignments, and _ time- 

| divisions, if any, are set out in the list. 
|The list is up to date as of November 
|9. According to an oral announcement 
}at the Commission, a few additional 
| changes may be made from time to time. 


The original list was published in the 
September 8 issue of The United States 
Daily, and subsequent changes were pub- 

‘lished as they were announced. The new 
| list includes all these changes. 

| The arrangement of broadcasting sta- 
tions under the new allocation, is shown 
jin the following list. The call letters 
'of each station, its location, and owner | 
are given, with the call letters of the! 
station with which it divides time, and | 
finally the power allotted to it. The list} 
follows in full text. 

Revised list of broadcasting stations by 
frequencies effective 3 a. m., “November 
11, 1928, E. S. T. (This list supersedes the 

| list dated September 8, 1928.) 

550 kilocycles—WGR, Buffalo, N. Y., Fed- | 
eral Radio Corporation, 750; WEAO, Colum- 
bus, O., Ohio State University, WKRC, 750; 

| WKRC, Cincinnati, O., Kodel Radio Corpo- | 
ration, WEAO, 500; KFUO, St. Louis, Mo., 
Concordia Theo. Seminary, KSD, 500; KSD, 
St. Louis, Mo., Pulitzer Publishing Co., 
KFUO, 500; KFDY, Brookings, S. D., South 
| Dakota State College, KFYR-KFJM, 500; 
KFYR, Bismarck, N. D., Hoskins-Meyer, 
KFDY-KFJM, 500; KFJM, Grand Forks, N. 
| D., University of North Dakota, KFDY- 
| KFYR, 500. 

560 kilocycles—WLIT, Philadelphia, Pa., 

Lit Brothers, WFI, 500; WFI, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Strawbridge & Clothier, WLIT, 500; 
KFDM, Beaumont, Tex., Magnolia Petro- 
}leum Co., 500; WMBF, Miami Beach, Fla., 
| Fleetwood Hotel Corporation, 500; WNOX, 
Knoxville, Tenn., Sterchi Brothers, 1,000; | 
| WOI. Ames, Iowa, Iowa State ae 
culture College, 1,000; KEZ, Dupont, Colo., 
Reynolds Radio Co. Ine., 1,000. 

570 kilocycles—-WNYC, New York City, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Olive B. Meredith, 250; 
WSMK, Dayton, Ohio, Stanley M. Krohn, jr., 
WKBN, 200; WKBN, Youngstown, Ohio, W. 


| 


| 
| 


| KFEQ, 3,500 dylt.; KFEQ. St. Joseph, Mo., 

Seroggin & Co. Bank, WOI, 2,500 dylt.; 
KOAC, Corvallis, Oreg., Oregon State Agri- 
Department Plant & Structure, WMCA,}| 
500; WMCA, New York City, Greeley | 
Square Hotel Co., WNYC, 500; WSYR, | 
| P. Williamson, jr. WSMK, 500; WWNC, 
Asheville, N. C., Chamber of Commerce, 
1,000; KGKO, Wichita Falls, Tex., Wichita 
| Falls Brdestg. Co., 250; WHA, Madison, ! 
| Wis., University of Wisconsin, WPCC-! 
} WRM, 750; WPCC, Chicago, IIL, North | 
Shore Cong. Ch., WRM-WHA, 500; WRM,| 
Urbana, Ill., University of Illinois, WPCC- | 
WHA, 500; KUOM, Missoula, Mont., State! 
University of Montana, KXA, 500; KMTR, 
Hollywood, Calif.. KMTR Radio Corpora- 
tion. KPLA, 1,000; KPLA, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Pacific Development Radio Co., 
| KMTR, 1,000; KXA, Seattle; Wash., Ameri- 
{ean Radio Telephone Co., KUOM, 500. 

580 kilocycles (Canadian  shared)..—| 
WTAG, Worcester, Mass.,-Worcester Tele- 
gram Publishing Company, 250; WKAQ,} 
}San Juan, P. R., Radio Corporation of | 
| Porto Rico, 500; WOBU, Charleston, W. 
; Va. Charleston Radio Broadcasting Com-! 
|}pany, WSAZ, 250; WSAZ, Huntington, 
W. Va.. McKellar Electric Company, 
| WOBU, 250; KGFX, Pierre, 8S. Dak., Dana 
| McNeill. 200 dylt.; KSAC, Manhattan, 
Kans., Kansus State Agriculture College, | 
WSUT, 500: WSUI, Iowa City, Iowa, State! 
| University of Iowa, KSAC, 500. | 
| 509 kilocycles—-WEEI, Boston, Mass., 
Edison, Mass., Edison Electric Nluminating 
| Company, 500; WEMC, Berrien Springs, 
| Mich., Emanuel Missionary College, 1,000 
ldylt.; WCAJ, Lincoln, Nebr., Nebraska! 
| Wesleyan University, WOW, 500; WOW, 
| Omaha, Nebr., Woodmen of the World Life 
Insurance Association, WCAJ, 1,000; KHQ, 
| Spokane, Wash., Louis Wasmer, Inc., 1,000. | 
600 kilocycles (Canadian shared.—WTIC, 
| Hartford, Conn., Travellers Insurance Com- | 
pany (temporary assignment pending com- | 
pletion of new 50,000-watt station), 250; 
| WOAO, Baltimore, Md., Monumental Radio, 
}Ine., 250; WREC, Whitehaven, ‘Tenn., 
WREC, Inec., WOAN, 500; WOAN, Law- 
renceburg, Tenn., Church of the Nazarene} 
and Vaughan School of Music, WREC, 500; | 
WEBW, Beloit, Wis., Beloit College, 250! 
dylt.: KFSD, San Diego, Calif., Airfan Ra- | 
dio Corporation (1,000 day), 500; KFBU,| 
| Laramie, Wyo., Bishop N. 8. Thomas, 500. | 
| 610 kilocycles.— WFAN, Philadelphia, | 
| Pa., Keystone Sroudcusting Company, | 
WIP, 500; WIP, Philadelphia, Pa., Gimbel | 
Brothers, Inc. WFAN, 500; WDAF,) 
Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City Star Com- 
pany, WOQ, 1,000; WOQ, Kansas City, Mo., | 
Unity School of Christianity, WDAF, 1,000; 
KERC, San Francisco, Calif., Don Lee, Inc., | 
1,000. 
620 Kilocycles.—W LBZ, ‘ibis tieteamadle 4 
Mo., Thompson L. Guernsey, 500; WDBO, 
Orlando, Fla., Rollins College, Ine., 
WDAB, 1,000; WDAE, Tampa, Fla., Tam- 
pa Publishing Company, WDBO, 1,000; 
WTMJ, Brookfield, Wis., the Journal Com- 
pany, 1,000; KGW, Portland, Ore., Ore- 
gonian Publishing Company, 1,000; KFAD, 
Phoenix. Ariz., Electrical Equipment Com- 
pany, 500. 

630 = Kiloeveles 


t 


i 


} 


| 
| 


(Canadian Shared).— 
WMAL, Washington, D. C., M. A. Leese 
Company, 250; WOS, Jefferson City, Mo., 
State Marketing Bureau, WGBF-WFRU, 
500; KF RU, Columbia, Mo., Stephens Col- 
lege, WOS-WGBF, 500; WGBF, Evans- 
ville.’ Ind., Evansville on the Air, Inc., 
WOS-WFRU, 500. 

640 Kiloeycles—WAIU, Columbus, Ohio, 
American Insurance Union, 5,000 Itd. 
time: KFT, Los Angeles, Cal., Earl C. An- 
thony, Inc., 5,000 (C. P. 50,000). 

650 Kilocycles—WSM, Nashville, Tenn., 
National Life & Account Insurance Com- 
pany, 5,000 (C. P. 50,000). 

660 Kilocycles—WEAF, Bellmore, N. Y., 
National Broadcasting Company,  Ince., 
50,000; WAAW, Omaha, Nebr., Omaha 
Grain Exchange, 500 dylt. 

670 Kilocycles.—WMAQ, Chicago, 
Chicago Daily News, Inc., 5,000. 

680 Kilocycles.—WPTF, Raleigh, N. C., 
Durham Life Insurance Company (C. P. 
10,000); KPO, San Francisco, Cal., Hales 
Brothers & The Chronicle, 5,000 

690 Kilocycles (Canadian Exclusive). 

700 Kilocycles—WLW, Mason, Ohio, 
Crosley Radio Corporation, 50,000; KFVD, 
Culver City, Cal., W. J. & C. I. McWhinnie, 
250 1td. time. 

710 Kilocycles.—WOR, Newark, N. J., L. 
Bamberger & Company, 5,000. 

720 Kilocycles—-WGN, WLIB, Chicago, 
Ill., The Tribune Company, 15,000. 

730 Kilocycles (Canadian Exclusive). 

740 Kilocycles.—-WSB, Atlanta, Ga., At- 
lanta Journal Company, 10,000; KMMJ, 


a, 


} Company, 


| WQAN, 


| 00 dylt.; WDBJ, Roanoke, Va., 


'Co., KGBZ, 500; 


; 250. 


in Designated Channels. 


Clay Center, 
Company, 1,000 ltd. time. 

750 Kilocyeles.—WJR, WCX, 
Mich., WJR, Incorporated, 5,000. 

460 Kilocycles.—WJZ, New York, N. Yug 
Radio Corporation of America, 30,000;! 
WEW, St. Louis, Mo., St. Louis Univere 
sity, 1,000 dylt. 

770 Kilocycles.—KFAB, Lincoln, Nebr 
Nebraska suick Automobile Company, 
WBBM, 5,000; WBBM-WJBT, Chicago, 
lll, Atlas Investment Company, KFAB, 
25,000, 

780 Kiloeyeles 
WBSO, Wellesley Hills, Mass., Babson’g . 
Statistical Organization, Ine., 100 dylt.;' 
WSEA, Portsmouth, Va., Virginia Broad@ 
casting Company, Ine., WTAR, WPOR, 
500; WTAR, WPOR, Norfolk, Va., Rea 
liance Electrical Company, Ine., WSEA, 
500; WMC, Memphis, Tenn., Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, Ine., 500; KELW, 
Burbank, Cal, Earl L. White, KNRC, 5003 
KNRC, Santa Monica, Cal, Pickwick 
Broadcasting Corporation, KELW, 500. 

790 Kilocycles.—WGY, Schenectady, Ng 
Y., General Blectric Company, 50,000 ltd, 
time; KGO, Oakland, Cal., Generak Elece 
tric Company, 10,000. 

800 =kilocycles.—WSAT, 
Crosley Radio Corporation (lessee), 5,000 
itd. time; WBAP, Ft. Worth, Tex., Carter 
Publishing, Inc., KTHS, 50,000; KTHS, Hot 
Springs, Ark., Hot Springs Chamber of 
Commerce, WBAP, 5,000 C. P. 

810 kilocycles.—W PCH, New York, N. Yug 
Concourse Radio Corporation, 500 dylt.; 
WCCO, Mineapnolis, Minn., Washburne= 
Crosby Company, 10,000. 

820 kilocycles.—WHAS, Louisville, Ky. 
The Courier-Journal Company and The 
Louisville Times Company, 10,000 C. P. 

830 kilocycles.—KOA, Denver, Colo., Gene 
eral Electric Company, 12,500. 

840 kilocycles.—Canadian exclusive. 

850 kilocycles—KWKH, Kennonwood, 
La., W. K. Henderson, WWL, 20,000; 
WWL, New Orleans, La., Loyola Univers 
sity, KWKH, 5,000 C. P.; KFQZ, Holly: 
wood, Calif., Taft Radio & Broadcasting 

Inc.. 1,000 ltd. time. 
New 
Cér- 


Nebr., the M. M. Johnson 


Pontiac 


(Canadian Shared).— 


Mason, Ohidy 


SoU kilocycles. — WABC-W BOQ, 
York, N. Y., Atlantic Broadcasting 
poration, 5,000. 

870 kilocycles—WLS, Crete, Ill, Searse 
Roebuck & Company, WENR-WBCN, 
0,000; WENR-WBCN, Chicago, IIL, Great 
on Radio Broadcasting Company, WLS, 
5,000. 

S80 kilocyeles (Canadian shared).— 
Scranton, Pa., Scranton Times, 
WGBI, 250; WGBI, Scranton, Pa., Scran- 
ton Broadcasters, Inc., WQAN, 250; wcoc, 
Columbus, Miss., Crystal Oil Company, 
500: KLX, Oakland, Calif., Tribune Pube 
lishing Company, 500; KPOF, Denver, 
Colo., Pillar of Fire, Inc.. KFKA, 500; 
KFKA, Greeley, Colo., Colorado State 
Teachers College, KPOF, 500. 

890 kilocyeles (Canadian shared).— 
WJAR, Providence, R. I., The Outlet Come 
pany, 250; WMMN, Fairmont, W. Va 
Holt Rome Novelty Company, 500 dylty 
250 night; WMAZ, Macon, Ga., Mercer 
University, WGST, 500 adylt., 250 night; 
WGST, Atlanta, Ga., Georgia School of 
Technology, WMAZ, 500 dylt., 250 night; 
KGJF, Little Rock, Ark., First Church of 
Nazarene, 250; WNANX, Yankton. S. Das 
Guerney Seed & Nursery Company and 
Radio Apparatus Company, KENF-KUSD, 
000; KUSD, Vermillion, S. D., University 
of South Dakota, WNAX-KFNF, 50039 
KFNF, Shenandoah, lowa, Henry Fiel@ 
Company, WNAX-KUSD, 500. 

900 kilocycles.—WFBL, Syracuse, N, Yu 
The Onondaga Company, Ince., WMAK, 
750; WMAK, Martinsville, N. Y., WMAR 
Broadcasting System, Inc., WIBL, T7503 
WKY, Oklahoma City, Okla., WKY Radios 
phone Company, 1,000: WFLA-WSUN;, 
Clearwater, Fla., Clearwater Chamber of 
Commerce and St. Petersburg Chamber of 
Commerce, 1,000; WLBI, Stevens Point, 
W is, Wisconsin Department of Markets, 
5,000 dylt.; KHJ, Los Angeles, Cal, Dog 
Lee, Inc., 1,000; KSEI, Pocatello, Ida.g 
KSE Broadcasting Association, 250% 
KGBU, Ketchikan, Alaska, Alaska Radig 
& Service Company, 500. 

910 kilocycles.—Canadian exclusive. 
me? kilocycles—WW4J, Detroit, Mich, 
The Detroit News,*1,000; KPRC, Houston, 
Tex,, Houston Printing Company, 1,000; 
WAAF, Chicago, IIL, Drovers Journal 
Publishing Company, 500 dylt.; KOMO, 


Seattle, Wash., Fisher's stati 
peg ° s Blend Station, 


930 kilocycles, 


biti aaa 
Elkins Park, Pe., St Pavone Oe 


St. Paul’s P. E. Church, 
) v Richardson- 
Wayland Electric Corporation, 500 dylt, 250 
night; WBRC, Birmingham, Ala.. Birminge 
ham Brdestg. Co. Inc., 500; KGBZ, York, 
Nebr., | George R. Miller, KMA, 500 C. P 
(*Stations KGES, KGBY, KGCH, KGEO an@ 
KGDW to combine as KGBZ.); KMA, 
Shenandoah, Iowa, May Seed & Nursery 
KFWM, Oakland, Calif., 
Oakland Educational’ Soc., KFWI, 600; 
KFWI, San Francisco, Calif., Radio Enters 
tainments, Inc.. KFWM, 500. 
_ 940 kiloeyeles—WCSH, Portland, 
Congress Square Hotel Co., 500; WFIW, 
Hopkinsville, Ky., The Acme Mills, Ines 
1,000; KOIN, Portland, Oreg., KOIN, Inewg 
1,000; KGU, Honolulu, T. H., Marion A. 
Mulrony, 500; KFEL, Denver, Colo., Eugene 
P. O’Fallon, Inc., KFXF, 250; KFXF, Dens 
ver, Colo., Pikes Peak Brdestg. Co., KFEL, 


950 kilocyeles—WRC, Washington, D. C., 
Radio Corporation of America, 500; KMBCe 
KLDS, Independence, Mo., Midland Brdestg, 
Co. & The Reorganized Ch. of J. C. of Latter 
Day Saints, WHB, 1,000 Ltd. to 9 Pp. m.3 
WHB, Kansas City, Mo., Sweeney Autoe 
mobile School Co., KMBC-KLDS, 1,000; 


Me., 


| KFWB, Los Angeles, Calif., Warner Bros, 


Brdestg. Corporation, KPSN, 1,000; KPSN, 
Pasendena, Calif., Pasadena Star-News Pube 
lishing Co., KFWB, 1,000; KGHL, Billings, 
a, Northwestern Auto Supply Co. Ine. 
500. 

960 kilocycles.—Canadian exclusive, 

970 kilocycles.—WCEFL, Chicago, Ill., Chie 
cago Federation of Labor, 50,000 C. P. 1td 
time; KJR, Seattle, Wash., Northwest Rae 
dio Service Company, 5,000. 

980 kilocycles—KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pag 
Westinghouse kK. & M. Company, 50,000. 

990 kilocycles—WBZ, East Springfield, 
Mass., Westinghouse E, & M. Company, 
WBZA, 15,000; WBZA, Boston, Massy, 
Westinghouse E. & M. Company, WBZ, 500. 

1,000 kilocycles.—KGFH, Glendale, Calif., 
Frederick Robinson, 250 Itd.: WHO, Deg 
Moines, Iowa, Bankers Life Company, 
WOC, 5,000; WOC, Davenport, Iowa, 
Palmer School of Chiropractic, WHO, 5,000. 

1,010 kilocycles (Canadian shared). 
WQAO0-WPAP, New York, N. Y., Calvar 
Baptist Church, WHN-WRNY, 250; WHN, 
New York, N. Y., George Schubel, WQA0- 
W PAP-WRNY, 250; WRNY, New York, 
N. Y., Experimenter Publishing Companys 
WQA0-WPAP-WHN, 250; KGGF, Picker, 
Okla., D, L. Connell, M. D., WNAD, 5003 
WNAD, Norman, Okla., University of Oklae 
homa, KGGF, 500; WJBB, Sarasota, Plag 


[Continued on Page 9, Column I.) | 
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| Revised Assignments of Broadcasters 
Are Announced by Radio Commission! 


Corrected List of New Allocations Effective November 11 
Affects 600 Stations in Designated Channels. 


{Continued from Page 8.] 


of Commerce, 
First Baptist 


Flint & the Lincoln Studies, Inc, WFCI, 


100. 


Sarasota County Chamber 
250; KQW, San Jose, Calif., 
Church, 5090. WMAN, Columbus, 0., W. 
1,020 kilocycles—KYW-KFEX, Chicago, 50; WLBV, Mansfield, Gis Mansfield 
Ill, Westinghouse E. & M,. Co., 5,000. Broadcasting Association, 100; WEBB, 
1,080 kilocycles.—Canadian exclusive. Cambridge, O., Ray W. Waller, 100; 


seinen ~ «- | WBAX, Wilkes Barre, Pa., John H. Sten- 
1,040 kilocycles—WKEN, Buffalo, N. Y., ger, Jr., WJBU, 100; WJBU, Lewisburg, 
Radio Station WKEN, Ince., 1,000 Itd. 


. time; |} pa, Bucknell University, WBAX, 100; 
WKAR, East Lansing, Mich., Michigan WTAZ, Richmond, Va., W. Reynolds, Jr. 
State College, 500 dy It. ; WFAA, Dallas, & T. J. McGuire, WMBG, 150; WMBG,' 
Tex., Dallas Morning News, KRLD, 5,000 C.| Richmond, Va., Havens & Martin, Inc., 
P., 60,000; KRLD, Dallas, Tex, KRULD, waz, 100; WSIX, Springfield, Tenn., 
Inc., WFAA, 10,000, 638 Tire & Vulcanizing Coompany, 100; 
1,050 kilocycles-——WF BM, Indianapolis, WRBU, Gastonia, N. C., A. J, Kirby Mu- 
Ind., Indianapolis Power & Lt. Co., 25,000 has Company, 100; WJBY, Gadsden, Ala., 
(limited time); KNX, Hollywood, Electric Construction Company, 50; 
Calif., Western Broadcast Co., 5,000; WMBR, Tampa, Fla, F. J. Reynolds, 100; 
1,060 kiloeycles-—WBAL, Baltimore, Md.,| WRBQ, Greenville, Miss. J, Pat Scully, 
Cons Gas Elec. Lt. & Power Co., WTIC,, 100; WGCM, Gulfport, Miss., Gulf Coast 
5.000: W TIC, Hartford, Conn., Travelers ; Music Co., Inc., 100; KI°DX, Shreveport, 
Ins. Co., (C. P. 50,000) (Temporarily as-}La., First Baptist Church, KWEA, 100; 
signed to 600 kilocycles, 250 watts, pend-|KWEA, shreveport, La., William E. An- 
ing completion of transmitter); See elms KFDX, 100; KDLR, Devils Lake, N. 
folk, Nebr., Norfolk Daily News, 5001D., Radio Electric Company, 100; KGCR, 
(limited time); KW4JJ, Portland, Oreg., | Brookings, Ss. D., Cutler's Broadcasting 
Wilbur Jerman, 500 (limited te ¢ } Service, 100; KFOR, Lincoln, Nebr., How- 
1.070 kilocycles. 7 AAT, Jersey City, N.Jard <A. Shuman, 100; WHBU, Anderson, 
J., 300 day till 6 p. , but’ not after sunset | Ind., Citizens Bank, 100; KFVS, Cape 
at Cleveland, Ohio: WTAM, Cleveland, | Girardeau, Mo., Hirsch Battery & Radio 
Ohio, WTAM & W EAR, ee ar nae Company, WEBQ, 100; WEBQ, Harris- 
WEAR, Cleveland, io, ut burg, Tl, Tate Radio Company, KFVS, 
Inc., WTAM, 1,000; WGAZ, Carthage, Ml, | 5. WSBC, Chicago, Ill, World Battery 
Carthage College, 100, dytt. $ WDZ, Tuscol WEDC-WCRW, 100; WCRW, 
mes i. bush, ¥ > qa Chicago, IL, Clinton R. White, WEDC- 
1080 kilocycles.—WBT, Charlotte, N.C. !yepe” yo) PENS aetita aes ay 
) DC) : | WSE 100; WEDC, Chicago, Ill, Emil 
C. C, Coddington, C. P. 16,000; WCBD, Zion, : outers, Sarre eer ae 
os on 748 | Dene mi wk, Ine, WSBC-WCRW, 100; 
Ti., Wilbur Glenn Voliva, WMBI, 5,000 WCBS. Springfield, Il. Harola L. Dewing 
ne + sa): WMBI, Chicago, Ml. The | 38, Springtield, Il. arold L. Dewing 
(limited time); Ve ae ico WCBD, 5,000 |& Charles Messter, WTAX, 100; WTAX, 
Moody ro. a o en? es jSireator, Dl, Williams Hardware Com- 
imitec e). wuny "CRS. 50: > ‘kk Ish 
1090 kilocycles. — KMONX-KFQA, St. pag CBS, 50; WHBF, Rock Island, | 
Mo Voice of St. Louis, Inc., 5,000. Il, eardsley Specialty Company, ‘ 100; 
Louis, Mo., antic Cite, N.| WIBA, Madison, Wis. Capitol | Times- 
1,109 kilocycles.—WPG, Atlantic City, N. s s : | 
, mating x? lantic City, WLWL, |Strand) Theater Station, 100; WOMT, 
J., Municipality of Atlantic ity, M: 
aa, tA +r € rey ; Mission- initowoc, Wis., Mikadow Theatre, 100; 
5,000; WLWL, New York, N. Y. ission | 
otk? Th plesetilinn a . niet te VPG, ~ PD, Pueblo, Colo., Pueblo Council, Boy 
ary Society of St. Paul the Apos tl > 
- a he IBS, San Fran- ‘outs of America, 10; KEFEY, Kellogg, 
(6 p. m. to § p. m.); Ke Sak sa seid . ee art 
isco, Cal., Jullus Brunton & wane Co., 100 | Idaho, Union High School, 10; KPQ, Seat- 
CISCO, Lal, « = tle, Wash,, Archie Taft & Louis Wasmer, 
KPC B, 100; KPCB, Seattle, Wash., Faci- 
Coast Biscuit Company, KPQ, 100. 
1,220 kilocycles—WCAD, Canton, 
St. Lawrence University, 500 
WCAL, Pittsburgh, Pa 
500: WREN, 
Company, 
awrence, Kans., 
WREN, 1,000. 


EE. Hoskitt, 


canis seiner een aemea ae 


4, | Company, 


1,110 kilocycles.--WRVA, Richmond, | 4 : 
Va., Larus & Brothers Company, Inc., | fi 
5,000 C. P.; KSOO, Sioux Falls, §. Dak., 
Falls Broadcasting Association, 
1,000 (td. time). 
1,120 kilocycles. — 
Md., Baltimore Radio Show, Inc., 
WRBAK, Harrisburg, Pa. Pennsylvania 
State Police, 500 (dylt.); WCOA, Pensa- I si pal 
cola, Fla., City of Pensacola, 500; WTAW, 1,230 kilocycles.—W NAC-WBIS, 
College Station, Tex., Agriculture and | Mass., The Shepard Stores, 500; 
Mechanical College of Texas, KUT, 500; ;State College, Pa., Pennsylvania 8 
KUT, Austin, Tex., University of Texas, | College, 500 daylt.; WSBT, South Bend, 
WTAW, 500: WISN, Milwaukee, Wis.,|Ind, South Bend Tribune, WIFBM- 
Evening Wisconsin Company, WHAD, a K, ea oe reg me Ind., 
©5O: W Milwaukee, Wis., Marquette |Imdianapolis| Power & Light Company, 
Sate ue Wine, a SG, Loe An- |W ‘WK-WSBT, 500; WCWK, Ft. 
geles, Calif., Echo Park Evangelical As. | Ind., Chester W. Keen, WEFBM-WSBT, | 
sociation, KMIC, 500: KMIC, Inglewood, ;°0°; KYA, San Francisco, Calif., Pacific 
Calif.. James R. Fouch, KFSG, 500; | Broadcasting Corporation, 1,000; 
KRSC, Seattle, Wash., Radio Sales Cor- PSbokane, Wash., North Central 
poration, 50 (dylt.). oa 100 daylt.; KEQD, , 
1,130 kilocycles.—WOV, New N, | Alaska, Anchorage Radia Club, 100. 
Y., International Broadcasting Corpora- | 1240 kilocycles.—WGHP, Fraser, Mich., | 
tion, 1,000 (dylt, to 6 p. m.), 5,000 (Itd. | George Harrison Phelps, Inc., 750; KFQB, 
time); KSL, Salt Lake City, Utah, Radio Fort Worth, Tex., W. B. Fishburn, Ine., ; 
Service Corporation of Utah, 5,000 C. P. | WJAD, 1,000 ; WJAD, Waco, Tex., Frank 
1,140 kilocyeles——WAPL, Auburn, Ala.,|P. Jackson, KFQB, 1,000; WQAM, Miami, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, KVOO, | !2.. Electric Equipment Co., WIOD, 750; | 
5,000 C. P.; KVOO, Tulsa, Okla., South-| WIOD, Miami Beach, Fla., Isle of Dreams 
western Sales Corporation, WAPI, 5,000 Broadcasting Company, WQAM, 1,000; 
c. P. | WRBC, Valparaiso, Ind., Immanuel Lu- 
1,150 kilocycles—WHAM, Rochester, Nj theran Church, 600 daylt. 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufac- sens dente Eade ae Newark, N. I, 
r Cc any, 5,000; KGDM, Stockton, | Mey adio Sroadcasting Corporation, 
turing nr Porte r, 50 dylt. WODA-WAAM, 500; WODA, Paterson, 
1,160 kilocycles WEAN, Providence, |‘; J-, Richard R, O'Dea, WAAM-WGCP, 
R. 1. The Shepard Company, 500 dylt.;|1,000; WAAM, Newark, N. J. WAAM, 
WWVA, Wheeling, W. Va., West Virginia. Inc. WODA-WGCP, 500; 
Broadcasting Corporation, WOWO, 5,000; Minneapolis, Minn., University of Minn., 
WOWO, Ft. Wayne, Ind., Main Auto Sup-! WRHM-KFMX-WCAL, 1,000; WRHM, 
ply Company, WWVA, 5,000, Fridley, Minn., Rosedale Hospital Com- 
1,170 kilocycles—WCAU. pany, Inc., WLB-KFMX-WCAL, 1,000; 
Pa., Universal Broadeasting Company,| KF MX, Northfield, Minu., Carleton Col--! 
6,000 C. P.; KTNT, Muscatine, Iowa, Nor- | lege, WLB-WRHM-WCAL, 1,000: WCAL, 
man Baker, 5,000 Itd, time. Northfield, Minn,, St. Olaf College, WLB- 
1.180 kilocycles.—WGBS, Astoria, L. 1.,}| WRHM-KFMX, 1,000; KFON, Long 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc., 500 Itd. time; WJJD, , | Beach, Calif., Nichols & Warinner, Inc., 
Mooseheart, Il., Supreme Lodge of the KEJK, 1,000; KEJK, Beverly Hills, Calit., 
World, Loyal Order of Moose, C. P. 20,000 R. S. MacMillan, KFON, 500; KXL, Port- 
ltd. time: KEX, Portland, Oreg., Western 14nd, Ore., KXL Broadcasters, Inc., KFAU, 
Broadcasting Company, KOB, 5,000; KOB, 500; KFAU, Boise, Idaho, Frank. L. Hill} 
State College, N. Mex., New Mexico Col- & Cc. G, Phillips, D-B as Boise Broadcast 
lege Agricultural and Mechanical Arts, ! Station, KXL, 1,000. 
KEX, 10,000. 1,260 kilocycles.—_WLBW, 
1,190 kilocycles—WRR, Dallas, Tex., City | Petroleum — Telephone 
of Dallas, WOAT, 5,000 C. P.; WOAI, San | WJAX, Jacksonville, Fla., City of Jackson- 
Antonio, Tex:, Southern Equipment Com- ville, 1,000; KWWG, Brownsville, Tex.; 
pany, WRR, 5,000. ;Chamber of Commerce, KRGV, 500: 
1,200 kiloeycles KRGV, Harlingen, Tex., Harlingen Music | 
Me. First Universalist Church, 100; WCAX, |Company, KWWG, 500; KOIL, Council 
Burlington, Vt., University of Vermont, | Bluffs, Iowa, Mona Motor Oil Company, | 
WNBX, 100; WEPS, Gloucester, Mass., | 1,000. ; 
Matheson Radio Co. Inc., WKBE, 100; 1,270 kilocycles—-WRHF, W.- Ponhinetyn: | 
WIBX, Utica, N. Y., WIBX, Inc. 100; | D. C., American Broadcasting Company, | 
WKBE, Webster, Mass., K. & B. Electric | 150 dylt.; WEAI, Ithaca, N. ¥., Cornell | 
WEPS, 1090; WNBX, Springfield, Vt., | Unive ersity, 500 dylt.;: WASH, Grand Rap- | 
First Cong. Chureh Corporation, WCAX, 10. | ids, Mich., Baxter Laundries, Ine., WOOD, | 
WBBW, Norfolk, Va., Ruffner Junior | 250; WOOD, Grand Rapids, Mich., Walter 
High School, 100; WFBE, Cincinnati, O.,|B. Stiles, Inc., WASH, 500; WDSU, New! 
Parkview Hotel. 100; W HBC, Canton, 0.,/ Orleans, La., Joseph H. UWhalt, 1,000; 
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Topical aa of f the Goveriaieal 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarinus activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 
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HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if the 
sure they get what they nee 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
or with good business 
management. 
-—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
usefol to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


President of the United States, 
1923— 


are 
and 
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1913-1921. 


Waste in Producing and Refining Oil Reduced 
By Methods Developed by Bureau of Mines 


Topic 37—How the Government Hel ps Business 


Forty-Fourth Article—Oil and Gas Investigations. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the vorious bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with How the 
Government Helps Business. 


By Scott Turner, 


Director, Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 


F all the investigations undertaken by the Bu- 

reau of Mines, probably none have been more 

instrumental in preventing loss of national re- 

sources than those relating to oil and gas. 
Some of the facts to which the Bureau called attention 
at the beginning of its investigations were startling— 
a total loss of natural gas, largely preventable, of not 
less than $50,000,000 a year for the country and 
$10,000,000 a year in a single State; irreparable 
damage to entire fields by water flooding oil and gas 
sands; a loss of not less than 122,000,000 gallons a 
year of the most volatile and valuable constituents of 
crude oil because of evaporation in storage in the Mid- 
Continent field alone; loss by fires at wells or storage 
tanks; and losses of gasoline in the uncondensed yapors 
from the stills at ordinary refineries. 


As the Bureau determined these losses, it pointed out 
methods of preventing or at least greatly reducing 
them. One of its first undertakings was to present to 
operators and drillers generally the advantages of mud 
fluid (mud-laden water) for protecting well casing from 
corrosive waters, keeping water from entering oil- 
bearing sands, and preventing the escape of oil or gas 
into overlying porous beds. It also called attention to 
the use of cement for sealing off waters below or above 
producing strata, and showed how “wild” wells could 


be controlled. 
* » * 


THE Bureau conducted its campaign for increased 

efficiency by publishing reports for free distribu- 
tion, by enlisting the cooperation of operators and 
drillers, and by sending experts into different fields to 
demonstrate how the measures advocated should be 
applied. 


These measures were required to be used in wells on 
Indian lands and on leased Government lands. The 
Bureau constructed maps and models showing the 
depths to which wells should be drilled and the points 
at which casing should be set to exclude water ef- 
fectively. 


By an expenditure of less than $15,000, during 18 
months the Bureau was instrumental in bringing about, 
through the use of mud fluid by drillers, a saving in 
one State of not less than $15,000,000. Tanks designed 
to prevent evaporation losses were called to the at- 
tention of operators and are being widely used. 
Through its experimental refinery at Bartlesville, 
Okla., the Bureau has shown how losses of gasoline in 
uncondensed vapors from stills may be prevented, and 
how “sour” gasoline can be made available for export. 


In addition the Bureau has contributed to the ad- 
vancement of cracking processes for obtaining a larger 
proportion of gasoline from crude oil, and has taken 
an active part in devising processes whereby great 
quantities of gasoline are now received from casing- 
head gases at oil wells or from the “wet” gases of many 


natural-gas fields. 
* * * 


ENGINEERS have estimated that only 15 to 25 per 

cent of the oil under ground is recovered by prac- 
tices now in common use. This means that vast quan- 
tities of petroleum remain unavailable for the service 
of mankind. To increase the percentage of recovery of 
oil from the sands, the Bureau is conducting practical 
tests with the gas-lift, water-flooding, repressuring, 
and other systems which promise to aid greatly in the 
conservation of petroleum, 


Before the United States entered the World War. 
helium, the rare non-explosive, non-inflammable gas 
used in the navigation of dirigibles, had been obtained 
only in small amounts in scientific laboratories. The 
total quantity recovered probably did not exceed 100 
cubic feet, and the cost of production was $1,700 to 
$2,000 per cubic foot. Hence, although the possibility 
of helium as a lifting gas for aircraft was known, 
practical use seemed impossible. 


During the war a process for recovering helium from 
natural gas was developed. A helium-production plant 
erected at Fort Worth, Texas, was put in operation in 
October, 1922, and since then inert helium, instead of 
inflammable hydrogen, has been used in the lighter- 
than-air craft of the War and Navy Departments. The 
cost per cubic foot has been only three or four cents 
per cubic foot. 

: » 'D 

Owing to the progressive depletion of the Petrolia 
(Texas) natural-gas field, which supplied Helium Pro- 
duction Plant No. 1 with its gas, it became necessary 
to provide another source of supply. Such a source 
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has been discovered in the Cliffside structure of the 
Amarillo gas field, Potter County, Texas. Gas rights 
covering approximately 26,000 acres in this locality 
have been obtained by the Bureau. A new helium-pro- 
duction plant is being constructed at Soncy, near 
Amarillo. 


The percentage of helium in the natural gas of the 
Cliffside structure is approximately twice that of the 
Petrolia gas at the time helium production first started. 
It is expected that the cost of helium at Amarillo will 
reach figures very much lower than any heretofore at- 


tained. 
* * * 


GINCE the time may come when the more than 300,- 

000 oil wells of the country fail to produce the large 
quantities of petroleum necessary to insure the con- 
tinued operation of the nation’s millions of automo- 
biles and internal combustion engines, the oil-shale re- 
serves which lie in the Rocky Mountain region and in 
certain Eastern States are considered by some as po- 
tential sources of supply of motor gasoline. 


Studies are being conducted by the Bureau looking 
toward the development of more efficient methods for 
distillation from oil shale and the refining of shale oil. 
The Bureau operates near Rulison, Colo., an experi- 
mental oil-shale plant, where shale oil is produced in 
two different styles of retorts. Through the operation 
of this plant, many laboratories have been supplied 
with sufficient quantities of shale oil to enable them to 
conduct research, and two tank cars of shale oi] have 
been shipped to the League Island testing plant of the 
Navy Department, constituting the first shipment of 
this nature in the annals of American industry. 

+. ~*~ * 


Early in February, 1917, when war with the Central 
Powers seemed inevitable, the Bureau of Mines called 
the attention of the War Department to the work it had 
done in combating noxious gases in mines, and offered 
to that Department the facilities developed for tho 
study of poison gases and gas masks. This offer was 
accepted and the Bureau started work in war problems. 
The first problems attacked related to the development 
of gas masks. 


The work was rapidly expanded and a great experi- 
ment station for the study of gas masks and the gases 
and smokes used in warfare was established at Ameri- 
can University in the outskirts of Washington. The re- 
search organization that the Bureau formed for its 
war-gas investigations included more than 700 
chemists, among whom were many famous specialists. 
Through the initiative of the Bureau, such progress in 
large-scale manufacture was made that within a year 
the production of toxic gases exceeded the supply of 
shells. On June 25, 1918, President Wilson transferred 
the work under way at American University from the 
Bureau of Mines to the Chemical Warfare Service of 
the Army. 


During the World War, the Bureau of Mines was 
charged with administering the act regulating the man- 
ufacture, sale, possession, and use of explosives. The 
present laws still state that these powers and duties 
shall automatically accrue to the Director of the Bu- 
reau of Mines whenever the nation is at war. About 
14,000 carefully selected licensing agents were ap- 
pointed throughout the United States and its insular 
possessions; magazines for storing explosives were ex- 
amined; and numerous prosecutions were started 
against violators of the act. 


xe oy * 
N° industry can plan its operations efficiently unless 
it is provided with prompt and accurate data on 
its own activities. It is the function of the Bureau’s 
Economics Branch to collect and disseminate statistical 
data regarding the production, consumption, distribu- 
tion, and storage of the numerous essential minerals. 


The results of these statistical and economic studies 
are widely used by the mineral industries in keeping 
close touch with market trends and in the solution of 
business problems. 

* Xu * 


The foregoing articles are but an outline of some of 
the many activities and duties of the United States 
Bureau of Mines. For lack of space, a great many 
technical and economic problems on which the Bureau 
is working are not even mentioned by name, as is also 
the case with the administrative problems that are 
dev". wath; to briefly review the health and safety ac- 
tivities of the Bureau alone would require more space 
than is allotted to these articles, 


However, enough has been recorded to suggest the 
wide fields which the Bureau aims to cover, and the 
useful part the Bureau is playing in the proper exploi- 
tation of the nation’s mineral resources. 


In the next article,to be published in the 
issue of November 8, the Commissioner of 
Patents, Thomas E. Robertson, will tell of 
the growth of the Government’s patent sys- 
tem, affecting every inlustry and community. 


1928. by The United States Dally Publishing Corporation, 
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Billen, Albert Victor. The Old Latin sents | Wayne and M. L. Henderson. (Contribue 
of the Heptateuch. 234 p. Cambridge,} tion from the Department of electrical 
Eng., The University press, 1927. | engineering. Serial no. 60. March, 1928.) 

8-233821! 8 p., illus. Boston, 1928 98-16498 
office prac- | Mackenzie, William Douglas. The ethics of 

course in elementary business gambling, by ... New and enl. ed. 108 p. 
306 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928 | Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & 

28-23311 co., 1928. 28 23305 
romance of | Mersey docks and harbour board, Liver- 

N. Yoic pool. . The port of Liverpool. (Sixth 

{ edition. Liverpool, Pub. under the au- 

thority of the Mersey docks and harbour 

board by Littlebury bros, Itd., 1927. 

28-16449 

combines and 
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j Cahill, Mary Florence. Junior 
| tice; a 
| training. 


Chase, Joseph Cummings. The 
an art career. acs p. illus, 
Sears & co., 192 
Crampton, C harles Ward. 
builder. 161 p. illus., plates 
nam, 1928. 
Curry, Manfred. Yacht racing; the aero-; 
dynamics of sails and racing tacties, by | 
. .; rev. and enl. from the German by 
Robert W. Atkinson and Charles E, 
Curry, Ph. D. 308 p. illus. N, Y., Holt, 
1927. 28-23303 
Deerforth, Daniel. Knock wood! supersti- 
tion through the ages. 200 p. N. Y., 
Brentano, 1928. 28-23319 
| Diapea, William, Cannibal Jack; the true 
autobiography of a white man in the| 
South Seas, by... printed from the 
manuscript in the possession of the Rev. 
James Hadfield, with a ae by H. 
De Vere Stacpoole. 236 p. N. Y., Put- | 
nam, 1928. 28-23296 | 
| Duren, William Larkin, Francis Asbury, | 
founder of American Methodism and 
Du, 


3287 
The daily health | 
N. Y., Put- 
8-28299 
= ' Michels, Rudolf Karl. Cartels, 
trusts in post-war Germany. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 1928. 
Published also as Studies in history, eco- 
nomics and public law, edited by the 
Faculty of political science of Columbia 
university, no. 306.) 186 p. N. ¥., 1928. 

Moffatt, James. The Presbyterian churches. 
(The faiths: varieties of Christian ex- 
pression.) 187 p. Garden City, N. Yo 
Doubleday, Doran & company, inc., 1928. 

28-23320 

Mohler, Louis. Teaching music from an 
appreciative basis; the fundamentals of 
muscal development, by... with a fore- 
word by Peter W. Dykema. (The Laurel 
library.) 159 p., Illus. Boston, C. C. 
Birchard & co., 1927. 28-23279 

North Dakota. Laws, statutes, etc. Fire laws 
of the state of North Dakota 1913-27. 
Prescribing the powers and duties of city 
councils, boards of trustees, fire marshal 
and officers of the various incorporated 
cities and villages of the state of North 
Dakota. Issued at Bismarck, June 1, 
1927. 61 p. Fargo, N. D., Knight print- 

| ing co., 1927. 28-16452 

West Indian aie Phelps, William Lyon. Love. 46 p. N. Y. 

Report on the} Dutton, 1928. 28-23314 

' Pitkin, Walter Boughton. The twilight of 
the American mind. 362 p. N. Y., 
Simon and Schuster, 1928. 28-23312 

| Porter, Arthur Kingsley, Beyond architec- 
ture. 84 p. Boston, Marshall Jones 
company, 1928. 28-23285 

Reitell, Charles Ervin. The presentation of 
costs for executives; Scovell prize com- 
petition, by... Harry A. Bullis... John 
R. Tuttle ... Thomas W. Howard... 
285 p. N. Y., National association «1 
cost accountants, 1928. 28-2330 

Rendall, John Charles Shuttleworth. Lawn 
tennis; a method of acquiring pro- 
ficiency. With stxteen plates. 17 
London, Cassell, 1926. 

Rich, Margaret E., ed. Family life | to- day; 
papers presented at a conference in cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
family social work in America, held at 
Buffalo, October 2-5, 1927. 244 p. Boston, 
Houghton, 1928. 28-28308 

i Sykes, James. Mary Anne Disraeli; the 
story of Viscountess Beaconsfield. 155 
p., plates. London, Benn, 1928. 28-23291 

Terry, Thomas Philip. Terry’s guide to the 
Japanese empire, including Korea and 
Formosa, with chapters on Manchuria, 
the Trans-Siberian railway, and the 
chief ocean routes to Japan; a hand- 
book for travellers with 8 specially 
drawn maps and 28 plans. Rev. ed. 
799 p. Boston, Houghton, 1928. 

28-23289 


Tunis, John Roberts. Sports, heroics and- 
hysterics, by . illustrated by Johan 
Bull. 293 p., illus. N. Y., The John 
Day co., 1928. 28-23298 

| United States playing card co. The official 
rules of card games; Hoyle up-to-date. 
Publishers’ 30th ed. ... Edited by R. F. 
Foster ... 240 p., illus. Cincinnati, O., 
The United States playing card co., 1928. 

28-23300 

Waugh, Evelyn. Rossetti, his life and works. 
garet Freeman. 348 p., illus. N. Y., A 232 p. plates. London, Duckworth, 1928. 
Morrow & co., 1928. 28-2329 28-23288 

Krumbine, Miles Henry, ed. daictan Wire and wire products; ce index 
Lutheran preaching; twenty-five sermons| © a Suide. ist. 1928. iv. tab. 
by ministers of the United Lutheran oe N. Y., Hoffman publications, 
church. 301 p. N. Y., Harper, 1928. mas 28-16464 

28-28315 

Lensing, Marion Florence, Great moments | 
in So. 275 p., plates. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 1928. 


28-23301 
Luthy, Charles T. A four-minute | 
course of thoroughgoing basic physical 


exercises to condition the body for every- 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 


| 

| 

| 

| Navy Ord 

a raers 

| ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 


unofficial minister of state. 270 
plates. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 28-23317 
| Flapan, Israel. Real estate questions and | 
answers. 342 p., illus. N. Y., Prentice- 
Hall, 1928. 28-23304 | 
: Fritch, Edward Henry. Simplified auction! 
| bridge, complete in a nutshell. 77 p. 
| Los Angeles, Calif., E. H. Fritch, 1925, 
| 
! 


98-2329 
Gt. Brit. Air ministry. 

_ transport committee. 
opportunities for civil air transport in 
the West Indies. (Parliament. Papers 
by command. Cmd. 2968). 28 p. Lon- 
don, H. M. Stationery off., 1927 

28-16434 | 

Gt. Brit. Royal commission on land drain. | 
age. Report of the Royal commission on 
land drainage in England and Wales | 
(Parliament. Papers by command 
Cmd. 2993). 60 p. London, H. M, Sta-| 
tionery off., 1927. eet 

Guillemin, Ernst Adolph. . . Approximate | 
solution for electrical networks. (Con- | 
tribution from the Department of elec- ; 
trical engineering. Serial no. 61. March, 
1928). 5 p. Boston, 1928. 28-16446 

Hughes, Ray Osgood. New community 

| civics. 462 p., 83 p., illus. Boston, 
Allyn and Bacon, 1928. 28-23306 

Hughes, Ray Osgood. Problems of Ameri- 
can democracy, by R. O. Hughes. 616 
p., 30 p., illus. Boston, Allyn and Ba- 
con, 1928. 28-23307 

Hugon, Paul Desdemaines. Our minds and 
our motives; a cictionary of human! 
behavior. 475 p. N. Y., Putnam, 1928. | 

28-23316 

Hyma, Albert. A short history of Europe, 

1500-1815. 496 p. N. Y., F. S.C 


Crofts & 
co., 1928. 28-23292 
| Iremonger, Frederic Athelwold. 





Men and 
movements in the church: a series of} 
interviews, 154 p. L., N. Y¥., Longmans,! 

| 1928. 28-233822 

| Kibbe, Delia E. Picture study for ele-| 
mentary schools, a teachers’ manual to} 
be used in directing the study of the 
seventy-two pictures listed in the course ' 
of study prepured by the state superin- 
tendent for the elementary schools of 
Wisconsin, by ... Jane Rehnstrand.. . 
and Maybell G. Bush... 211 p. illus. 
Eau Claire, Wis., Eau Claire book and) 
stationery co., 1928. 28-23284 

King-Hall, Stephen. A_child’s story of 
civilization, by . . . illustrated by Mar- 


Government Books 
and Publications 


daily 


Documents described under this heading 
| are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of - Documents, 


Lieut. wanes E. Dolecek, det. V S Sad. card numbers are given. 
'5S$ (U. S. S. Cincinnati); to V S Sqd. 2B,| Insulation of Piping and Machinery On 
| ‘Aircraft Seds., Battle Fit. Ships; General Specifications. Compiled 
Ens. Kenneth Craig, det. U. S. 8S. and Promulgated by the American Marine 
Niagara; to temp. dut Naval Academy. Standards Committee. American Stand- 
i Rowland H. Groff, det. Nav. Air| ard E, No, 14, 1928. Department of Com- 

| Fla.: to U. & S. Marble-; . merce. Price, 10 cents. 

| | Costa Rican Mosses, Collected by Paul C. 
| u. s.| Standley. Contributions from the United 
Naval States National Herbarium. Vol. 26, Part 
. U. S. National Museum. Apply at Smith- 
ae Institution. Agr. 28-1659. 
Monthly Weather Review, August, 1928. 
4 Department of Agriculture. Price, 15 
cents. (Agr. 9-990) 
(D. G), © Land Grant Colleges and Universities, June 
re “la 30, —" Bureau of Education Bulletin, 


i ns 
a., Pensacola, 


:, William E. 
| Arkansas; to 
Academy. 
Lieut. Samuel F. 
treatment, Nav. Hosp., 
eee report Nav. Hosp., San Diego, 
; Calit., for treatment. 
| Lieut. Francis R. Hittinger 
| 


Howard, jr., det. 
temp. duty 


Johnson = 
Mare Is., 


C.), 
Calif.; 


July 8 modified; to Nav. 
folk, Va. 

Lieut. George G. 
det. from all duty: 
Jan. 15. 

Lieut. 
S. S. Patoka; 
don, Conn. 

Lieut. (j. 


Hosp., Nor- 1928, No. 14. Price, 15 cents. (E8-667) 
Spiritualists, Census of Religious Bodies, 
1926. Bureau of the Census. Price, 5 
cents. 28-26829 
Production of Explosives in the United 
States during the Calendar Year 1927. By 
William C. Adams. Bureau of Mines, 
Technical Paper 435. Price, 10 cents. 

(14-30127) 

General Rules and Regulations Prescribed 
for the Board of Supervising Inspectors. 
Steamboat Inspection Service, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Apply at Department. 
Ch. Gun. Samuel A. Klish, det. Navy 28-26830 
Yard, Mare Island, Calif.; to U. Ss. S. eee eeweweeewerese= 
Maryland. eer ee 

Ch. Pay Clk. Thomas A. Grigsby, 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to Pac, Coast 
| Torp. Sta., Keyport, Wash. 

Ch. Pay Clk, Arthur L. Sullivan, 
Nav. Air Sta., Coco Solo, C. Z.; 
Bks., Puget Sound, Wash. 

The following dispatch orders were re | 
ceived from CinC Asiatic dated November, 
1928: 

Lieut. Robert 8. Savin from U. 
Paul Jones to U. S. 

Lieut. Russell C. Bartman to 
Sqds., Asiatic. 

Lieut. John 
Sads., Asiatic. 

Lieut. Carroll L. Tyler to Subm. 
Asiatic. 

Lieut. Charles C, 
Divs., Asiatic. 

Lieut. Francis B. 
Divs. Asiatic. 

Lieut. Charles R: Jeff, 
Asiatic. 

Lieut. Thomas A. Parfitt to Subm. Divs., 
Asiatic. 

Lieut. Darrough 8S. Gurney from WU. 
Canopus to U. S&S. S. 8-38. 

Lieut. Edmund C. Mahoney from 
S. S-38 to command U. 8. S. S-40. 

Lieut. Donald M. Weld from 
Sqds., Asiatic, to U. S. S. Pillsbury. 

Lieut. Felix L. Johnson from Dest 
Sqds. to U. S. S. Paul Jones. 

Lieut. Ferguson B. Bryan from Subm. 
Divs. to U. 8S. S. Canopus. 

Lieut. (j.g.) Philip A. Redes from U. $. j 

. Memphis to U. S. 

Lieut. (i.g.) John A. Holbrook trom U 
5S. McLeisch to U. 8. 

Lieut. (j.g.) Steele B. 

8. 8-2 ta U. 8 

a 2 ieut (j.¢.) John R. Ruhdenberzer from 

a S. S. Pecos to U. §. 

Lieut (je. Tillman ‘Tr. 
iv. S. Simpson to U. S&S. 
Lie ut. (j.g.) Stephen R, 
U. S&S. S. MacLeish to VU, S. 


Murdock (Ch. 
to resignation acct i y 


(s. 
Base, 


C.), det. U. 


Ralph J. Dindot | 
New Lon- | 
| 


to Subm. 


qs. €.), 
De- 


ge.) Clinton J. Thro 
det. U. S. S. Oglala: to Nav. Supply 
pot. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ch. Bosn. Richard Monks, 
command U, S. S. Sagamore. 
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PAGE TEN 


Cost of Building 


Homes Varies 
Widely in Cities 


Expenditures Range from 
$3,619 to $8,534 for 
One-family Type of 
Dwelling. 














The cost of construction of residences 
in the United States varies greatly in 
different cities, according to the building- 
permit survey recently made by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the first half of 1928, 
which has just been made public by the 
Bureau. 

A comparison of costs in 14 cities hav- 
ing a population of 500,000 or_ over 
shows, it: was stated, that St. Louis, 
Mo.. had the lowest coverage cost ($3,- 
619) for one-family dwellings, while 
Washington, D. C., had the highest av- 
erage cost, or $8,534. These figures, how- 
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; study on Costa Rican mosses contrib- 
Accounting ; uted to the national herbarium. 
} See under “Taxation” and “Bank-| Page 9, Col. 7 
‘1| ing-Finance” headings. 
: . tion of the census of religious bodies, 
Aeronautics | 1926, dealing with Spirtualists. 


ever, do not include the cost of the land. | 


Figures Given For 89 Cities. 
The survey, in full text, follows: 
Data concerning building permits 
issued in cities of the United States hav- 
ing a population of 100,000 or over are 
collected semiannually by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. For the first half of 


1928 this information was collected from 
Information concerning build- ; 


89 cities. 
ing operations in these cities was pub- 
lished in detail in the Labor Review for 
October. 

A phase not touched on in that article, 
however, was the average cost of the dif- 
ferent kinds of dwellings. The figures 
ef the present article show the cost per 
family of the different classes of dwell- 


ines as stated by the prospective builder | 


at the time of application for his permit 
to build and do not include the cost of 
the land. There may be a profit or loss 
between the cost to the builder and the 
price paid by the home purchaser. The 
figures should not be interpreted as 
showing the cost of a dwelling built on 
identical plans and specifications in each 
city. for in some cities much cheaper 
dwellings are built than in others. 

The appended table shows the number 
of families provided for in the first half 
of 1928 and the average cost of dwelling 
accommodations per family in the dif- 
ferent kinds of dwellings in each of the 
14 cities of the United States having a 
population of 500,000 or over. 

Average cost of dwelling accommoda- 
tions per family in cities having a 
population of 500,000 or over, by kind of 
dwellings, permits for first 6 months of 


1928. Column A, number of families pro- 
vided for; Column B, average cost per 
family: 

One-family dwellings. A. B. 
St. Louis ... peak’ s 934 $3,619 
Ae eee 3.657 3,847 
EN Sra ace Cae 8.0.51 4.4.86 0:0 4,001 
Philadelphia é eee 4,373 
*Borough of Richmond .... 4,416! 
San Francisco .. : 4,445 
SI exten sss soo 4,542 

* Detroit ‘ 5,291 
*Borouch of Queens 5,455 


5,782 
5.856 
5,967 
6,094 


New York (all boroughs) .. 
Boston ne wing 4 ee 
Cleveland 
Milwaukee .. 


EG Son sib ek s eke oN eS 6,190 
Ie asec cscs s.658 S's 6,395 


*Borough of Brooklyn 
*Porough of the Bronx 
Washington 


Total 





*Two-family dwellings. 
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: . . | Page 9, Col. 7 
Private aeronautic lights must _be| New books received by the Library 
equipped with fixed projector pointing | yr Congress. : 
way to nearest landing field under rul- 
ing by Aeronautical Branch, Depart- | 
ment of Commerce. 


Page 9 
| Bureau of Education issues bulletin 
Page 2, Col. 3 {on land grant colleges and universities. 

pate: 2 Page 9, Col. 7 
Department of Commerce states that} Department of Agriculture issues 
the 73rd type of airplane has been monthly weather review. 
approved, indicating growth of in-| 
dustry. 
Page 3, Col. 2, Census Data 
_Post Office Department awards | Bureau of the Census publishes sec- 
ee tenes meee Ro et Ne ©! tion of the census of religious bodies, 
tween Minneapolis an sins 8 Col g | 1926. dealing with Spirtualists. 
age 3, Col. 
Examination of applicants for com- 
missions as second lieutenants in Army 
Air Corps are announced. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Fifteen flying clubs have been} 
formed in Canada since May, Depart- | 


ment of Commerce is informed. ‘Claims 


Page 3, Col. 6 Lt teed 
Hunting deer found among uses for|_ The Court of Claims of the L nited 
States is in recess until November 30. 


airplane in Canada. 1 
‘Commerce-Trade 
Court of Appeals for Third Circuit 


Page 9, Col. 7 


| Chemicals 


parative cost statement covering cos 


of producing sodium phosphate. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Page 1, Col. 4 

American licenses denied all foreign- 
built aircraft except those from Canada. : : 

7 P , “. rules that necessity for written con- 
Page 1, Col. 6}, , : 

A li tract is waived by oral agreement for 
aa lan government accepts ten-|oxtra work in case involving subcon- 
Rene eres See Servier ave 2. Col, 4| rector and contractor on Government 
age 2, Col. 4) .onstruction work. (Lord Construction 

Co., et al., v. U. S.) 





A gricul ture Page 8, Col. 4 


Forecasts of production of all im-| District Court, District of Maryland, 
portant crops will be broadcast, De- rules cash surrender value of insurance 
partment of Agriculture states in an-|Policies of bankrupt should be trans- 
nouncing rapid program for week be- ‘ferred to trustee in bankruptcy except 
ginning November 12. |for exemption granted by State law. 

Page 3, Col. 1 | (In re Cooper, Bankrupt.) 

Department of Agriculture modifies beets Page 8, Col. 1 
pink bollworm quarantine regulations ! District Court for the District of 
to permit shipments of sterilized cot- | Massachusetts allows deduction of 
tonseed. | losses sustained by stock. 

Page 5, Col. 1 | Nichols.) 
_ Opening of butter and cheese season | ‘ ‘ ; 
in Australia and New Zealand is| Bureau of Mines publishes technical 
marked with increasingly heavy ship- | P@Pper on the production of explosives 
ments to English markets. lin the United States in the calendar 
Page 5, Col. 5 | year 1927. 

Bureau of Mines explains result of | 
experiments to obtain cheap calcium, 
chloride for fertilizer through treat- 
ment of ores. 


Page 4, Col. 1 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Census of industrial purchases to be 
made in Cleveland by Department of 


; Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 2 Page 1, Col. 7 


Senator McNary says he will intro- = 
duce new farm relief bill at coming! SS ta ee eS 
Baits i ~ 4: | photography. 
session of Congress, with equalization | Page 2, Col. 3 
fee provision ee 1. Col, 1| Changes are made in export duties 
age 1, Vol. +/ on grains by Argentine. 


| Examiner favors reduced rates on} Page 5, Col. 3 
| | western potatoes to sputhwestern | Decline in prices for American apples 
points. }on European markets is predicted. 


Page 1, Col. 1} 
Changes are made in export duties 
on grains by Argentine. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
Weekly report on commercial grain 
stocks shows gain in stored wheat. | 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Decline in prices for American apples 
on European markets is predicted. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Grain procurement in Russia was ex- 


Page 5, Col. 2 
Congress 


Chairman of House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs considers expediency of 
calling meeting to consider bill for re- 
organization of State Department. 


Senator McNary says he will intro- 
duce new farm relief bill at coming 
| session of Congress, with equalization 


Buffalo a ; egy EE : fee provision eliminated. 

% ishington ecuted in October re bens Cc ; Page 1, Col. 1 

Detroit se eayernaa . . - onstruction 

Los MBECIES. 2. ccccscccces c Oe y ‘ . : 

‘Tiny — mm ee ke nt ite Banking Finance Cost of building dwellings varies 

areata Production of United States mints; widely in different-American cities. 

Beston ; for October. | Page 10, Col. 1 
ough of Richmond Page 7, Col. 1 ‘Cotton 


Borough of Queens 






















Pvitsburgh ; i 
: reasury rt f Agriculture modifies roads” ings ° : 
Cieveland e's: ee Treasury. sii = | wae eleeem Gammeunins i eo Iron and Steel roads” headings. fered in computation of income taxes | “(b) Replacement -by 'G : 
New York (all boroughs g dues eet -ie eee ° on public utility companies. sen Yy us of Govert 
aeronss of Broeaye Gain recorded in silver stocks in os shipments of sterilized cot- | Regularity of employment in iron Radio I y P Page 7, Col. 4 | ete ‘eo defective. 
3orough o 1c Bronx Nas at Ss . 7 es ee af St. an sr E ; | “te slays ‘i 
Philadelphia Shanghai. oie Page 5, Col. 1 | and steel industr i of United States ond Forecasts of production of all im-| Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- | | equliniemasts ae = aon peda and 
Chicago BN , Page 7, Col. 6) ast of newly devised reports =| ee eae tl portant crops will be broadcast, De- |peals. | line of our work actors on tm 
ae See under “Railroads” heading. cotton ginnings issued for seven States | of study by Bureau o — a — partment S J — - ~ Page 4. Col. 6 | “<d) Delays ise to the time required 
on B . . > |by Department of Agriculture. ; » VO" *\nouncing radio program for week be-| See Special Index and Digest of Tax ||, in having details 
Multifamily dwellings Books-Publications | Page 1, Col. 7 Judiciary | sinning November 12. | sacadetaete on Page 4. : f and ait eae eae nese 
5 oe ay : _ a s . ‘ . x ie S mé Satisfactory to e 
SPM cs aeons 264 Bureau of Mines publishes technical r D cisions | - ro % Go, ¢ ||| Bureau and the Public Work 
7 — . ee ; a ° s Offi 
Los Angeles ..........++... 7,049 paper on the production of explosives | Court ; e ‘ Proposed to limit jurisdiction of Fed-| Radio Commission announces cor- Trade Marks authorization to proceed with affected 
eens velo eincns ses 1'190 in the United States in the calendar See Special Index and Law Digest | eral courts opposed in letter to Senator | rected assignments of more than 600} . _ deenrece we ordering material required both on the 
ee  aasseeseosess | RSE year 1927. jon Page 8. | Gillett. | stations in the broadcast band, effective | , Patent Office registers “White Cap criginal and the revised work. 
Dittaturch ........cccccess 86 Page 9, Col. 7| See Special Index and Digest of Tax Page 2, Col. 7; November 11. e trade mark for flower, dismissing | | “(e) Large amount of work added te 
eS cc ows view 2,998 Board of Supervising Inspectors, ' Decisions on Page 4. Labor Page 8, Col. 6 |qppoe ae = oe — ee | “~ contract after contract time had more 
> 2,198 : : 7 gare ara ; { Spark transmitters restric der. — 0. v., Lawrenceburg ||| than half expired. 
*Borough of Queens . 10,976 j ne Inspection Service, Depart- Customs | ag eee - oe Se Roller Mills Co.) “Cae Detain betw 
*Borough of Richmond 446 |j/ ment of Commerce, publishes general ; . s ;| Regularity of employntent in iron I ia is r 8, Col. 3 | a cer Se 
ees <2 Bichmon ain iD paler aad semetens Customs Bureau rules that fish balls ee oe at Genes Whats Soe | January 1. age 8, Col. 3 ||| and that of other contractors preventing 
pS cae 31 3,036 4 | re Col. 7/ containing small part of potato flour | 2nd steel industry of United States has | Page 1, Col 5 | See Special Index and Law Digest |}! Tapid progress on our work 
ee ara 5 iH Page 9, Col. 7) oe not vegetables under Tariff Act. | improved markedly, according to result | . , on Page 8 || “(g¢) Complete disorganizati 
Baltimore _.. 276 4,112!) American Marine Standards Commit- Pp 2 Col, 3| of study by Bureau of Labor Statistics. : = E i}! oe nem» sorganization and 
*Borough of the Bronx 21,709 4,218 ine + ig mote 1 1 ee 1| ae age 3, Col. 3) P: . Ge a) auroadads ||: partial cessation of work on original COTS 
New York: (all boroughs) 54.698 4.4061} See compiles and promulgates genera Summary of decisions of Customs ope at ee Sl Weather i]; tract to finish within 60 days work unde? 
Chicago 16,105 5,167 || ee for insulation of piping! Court. Survey shows wage rate per hour| Interstate Commerce Commission | {4378-X and 4378-X.” 
Philadelphia 1,855 395 ||| and machinery on ships. j Page 6, Col. 1|}of union workmen has advanced in! orders readjustments of freight rates on! Department of Agriculture issues This 1 i : 
eset sao «B97 ; ste ' | 08 on gue anes a Pa s letter, in accordance 
cosa ot Manhattan oar 3.597 | Page 9, Col. 7| The United States Court of C ee | 1928. ' e Ga 8! unfermented grape juice in bottles. monthly weather review. provision 12. sae decease sata 
oroug o anhatt: Je 1,0 * : © * s s . : ; } > 5 a . 
5 - we Smithsonian Institution issues a/!Appeals is in recess until December 3. age 2, Col. 91 Page 1, Col. 2 Page 9, Col. 7 Marshall ic Work 1Ad 
7014) a » Col. 2 . ; Marshall, Public Works Officer, Naval Ai 
Total 93,368  4,214| _ 53 ae RC teh eT ae i a a ite eco Fa iaalee e, iad = te Station, Lakehurst, New Jersey, who a 
a ; : i - ca : : . ; 7 . Sick oe E : : ——'; turn wrote to the Bureau of Yards an@ 
ie All clas ses of dwellings. si PP ce less in the apartments with stores | it was $6,190, The eee cost ~ ‘Extension Service Given occasions. In all, 195 higher institutions | and hours of labor in the United States! Docks of the Navy Department, recome 
rly aS a than in those without stores. Individual | York’s one-family dwellings was $5,7 2, | : ... | eport this service, as of May each year, 1907 to 1928 (1913=! mending that the extension be granted, 
ies. 1530 3'091 cities, however, might show different re-| while those of Chicago cost $6,395. By Many Universities | Visual aids for ii.struction and enter- 100). Column A. index number of rate R. E. Bakenhus, Assistant to and Acte 
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Review. 

Multifamily dwellings as shown in this 
table include a few multi-family dwell- 
ings combined with stores. It might be 
thought that the cost per family would 
be higher in the apartment buildings 
with stores included than in those with- 
out stores. As a matter of fact, taking 


the cities as a whole, the cost per family! delphia being $4,373, while in Pittsburgh | and 5,385 were from Poland, 
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Tariff Commission makes public | German films purchased 





(Smith v. 


Company is formed in England for} 


Page 1, Col. 2! 


~All News Contained in Today's Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


| Education 


Bureau of Education issues bulletin | 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 
| Women placed on astronomical staff | 
lof Paris observatory. 
| Page 2, Col. 4 
Pupils of European birth predominate 
| in “elementary evening schools of New} 
York. 

Page 10, Col. 3 
| Extension service maintained by 


many colleges and universities. | 
Page 10, Col. 4 
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\[Foreign Affairs 


' 

| Chairman of House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs considers expediency of | 
calling meeting to consider bill for re- | 
| organization of State Department. | 





Page 1, Col. 2! 


Fight Russian films purchased in| 
} 1928 by German film industry and 20] 
for Russia. | 
Page 2, Col. 7} 

Nicaraguan newspapers praise Amer- | 
ican supervision of election; Liberal | 
candidate leading in voting. 
| Page 3, Col. 7 
| Australian government accepts ten- 
| ders for new air services. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


| Grain procurement in Russia was ex- 
| ecuted in October according to plans. | 
| Page 5, Col. 4! 
Gain recorded in silver stocks in 
Shanghai. \ 


{ 
| 


Page 7, Col. 6| 


|Fur Industry | 
| Frank L. 
| assistant, and Frank G. Grimes junior 
assistant, Division of Game and Bird | 
Conservation, Department of Agricul-' 
ture, cooperated in compiling review of 
! fur laws of States. | 

Page 5, Col. 3; 


Game and Fish | 


Frank L. Earnshaw, administrative | 
| assistant, and Frank G. Grimes junior | 
| assistant, Division of Game and Bird | 
' Conservation, Department of Agricul-.| 
| ture, cooperated in compiling review of ! 
fur laws of States. 
| Page 5, Col. 3 
i Customs Bureau rules that fish balls | 
containing small part of potato flour! 
fare not vegetables under Tariff Act. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Hunting deer found among uses for 
airplane in Canada. 


Earnshaw, administrative | 


| 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Gov't Topical Survey 


Oil and Gas Investigations—Article | 
by Scott Turner, Director Bureau of | 
Mines, Department of Agriculture. | 

Page 9, Col. 3 


er > 

Highways | 
Report on Federal aid road construc- | 

ition issued by Department of Agri- 

| culture. | 








Page 1, Col. 4 
Bureau of Roads discusses measures 
| for protecting roads against landslides. 
Page 3, Col 1. 





‘Insurance 


| District Court, District of Maryland, 
| rules cash surrender value of insurance ! 
policies of bankrupt should be trans- 
ferred to trustee in bankruptcy except | 
for exemption granted by State law. | 
}(In re Cooper, Bankrupt.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 


























| German films purchased for Russia. 


‘Public Health 


struction, could be determined only by | European birth. 
an exhaustive comparison of plans and 
specifications in these cities. 

There is also quité a contrast between 
{the cost figures as ghown for the two 
| Penneylvanis cities listed, the average 
}cust of the one family 
which permits were issued 


|exclusive of the 
| contributed only 
;}than half of the 
}born in 
dwellings 
in 


Central 1 L 
for | headed the list with 9,336 pupils, Russia! bers of their facultics or by prominent 
Phila-| was next with 6,040, Italy sent 5,889,, persons for teachers’ institutes, women’s 


In all, 28 nationali-!tion, published by the Interior Depart- 


|ties or racial groups were represented,! ment, Bureau of Education, as Bulletin 


United States, which | 1928, No. 3. 

5,438 pupils. More! Other forms of educational 
pupils, 19,226, were|rendered by extension departments 
Europe. Germany !such institutions are lectures by mem- 


service 


Iclubs, commencement exercises, and other 


of | 





g Examiner favors reduced rates on 
|Mines and Minerals western potatoes to southwestern 
| points. 
| 


Bureau of Mines publishes technical | Page 1, Col. 1 


Bureau of the Census publishes sec-| 5, Jand grant colleges and universities. | paper on the production of explosives | - Decline shown in tonnage of revenue 


in the United States in the calendar | freight originating in Class I railways 
year 1927. | during first six months of 1928. 
Page 9, Col. 7 i . Page 6, Col. 7 
Bureau of Mines explains result of | Permission to extend maturity of 
experiments to obtain cheap calcium | bonds granted to North Pennsylvania 
chloride for fertilizer through treat- | Railway. 
Page 7, Col. 1 


ment of ores. 
Page 1, Col. 2) Decisions on rates made public by 
Pennsylvania leads in quantity and | [nterstate Commerce Commission. 
variety of slate produced. Page 6 
5, Col. 1 | s 


Page | 
in| Rubber 


silver stocks 
Subt % OH. ©) coer cemeaiee eotecte aneeuint 
Mineral feldspar is used widely as | s 


e f . tion in England. 
ingredient in making enamelware. Page 1, Col. 3 


Page 3, Col. 4 S ‘ 
° ° cterc 
Motion Pictures pee 
Smithsonian Institution issues a 


Seventy-two of 90 motion picture | study on Costa Rican mosses contrib- 
theatres in Porto Rico closed by storm uted to the national herbarium. 

have resumed operation. Page 9, Col. 7 

Page 2, Col. 6) Company is formed in England for 

Eight Russian films purchased in |development of new method of color 

1928 by German film industry and 20 photography. 


Gain recorded in 


Shanghai. 


Page 2, Col. 3 
Page 2, Col. 7 \Sh ippin - 
+ ° re = 
National Defense a Ok  Mbiaiiem coils 


Examination of applicants for com- |Steamboat Inspection Service, Depart- 
niissions as second lieutenants in Army |ment of Commerce, publishes general 
Air Corps are announced. ‘ules and regulations. 

Page 3, Col. 4 | Page 9, Col. 7 

the personnel of {| American Marine Standards Commit- 

[tee compiles and promulgates general 

Page 9 specifications for insulation of piping 
and machinery on ships. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Spark transmitters to be restricted 
to ships by Radio Commission after 
January 1. 


Orders issued to 
the Department of the Navy. 


Oil 


Oil and Gas Investigations—Article 
oy Scott Turner, Director Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Agriculture. 

Page 9, Col. 7 | 


Mexico issued 413 permits to drill | 
oil from January 1 to August 10, De- | 
partment of Commerce states. 

Page 


Page 1, Col 5 


German business firms adopt  ship- 
to-shore telephone service. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


6, Col. 4 Simplified Practices 


Postal Service Office of Chief Coordinator compiles 
Post Office Department awards ad- Standard Stock Catalogue for appli- 
ditional contract air mail service be- | cation of simplified practices to Gov- 
tween Minneapolis and Chicago. }vernment business in purchase of stock 
Page 3, Col. 6 | for Federal needs. 

Postal receipts of 50 selected cities | 


seine Page 6, col. 5 Social Welfare 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Extension service maintained by 
many colleges and universities. 

Public Health Service describes Page 10, Col. 4 
nephritis or Brights disease, its/ Pupils of European birth predominate 
causes, and prevention and treatment. | in elementary evening schools of New 
Page 2, Col. 1 | York. 


Public Utilities 


Interstate Commerce Commission re- \Supreme Court 


ports increase in operating income of | The Supreme Court of the United 
telephone companies in August and for | states is in recess until November 19. 


Tariff 


eight months of year over same month | 
| 
Tariff Commission makes public com- 


and eight months period of last year. 
j parative cost statement covering cost 


Page 7, Col. 5 
Belgian Ministry approves project 

of producing sodium phosphate. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Page 10, Col. 3 





to create autonomous monopoly to take 
over from State operation of telegraph 


and telephones. | * 
Page 1, Col 6 | Taxation 


Review of special problems encount- 


ered in computation of income taxes | Board of Tax Appeals rules that sell- 
on public utility companies. 


jing agency which uses no capital and 

Page 7, Col. 4 |handles no stock meets all requirements 

German business firms adopt fof statute for classification as personal 

ss, et eee service corporation. (Weill-Jamison v. 
to-shore telephone ee ace | Commissioner.) 

age 1, E BT 
“Rail- | 
| 


ship- 


Page 4, Col. 2 


See under “Shipping” and 


Review of special problems encount- 

















for night work. The increases ranged | 





from six-tenths of 1 per cent for stereo-| 1913 100 = 1921 
typers on night work and seven-tenths of 1914 102 1922 
1 per cent for those on day work to 4.3, 1915 103 1928 
per cent for machine operators on night ae os ae 
work and 2.2 per cent for those on day joj 126 «1926 
; Work. i919 145 1927 
i Index numbers of union wage rates(1920 .......... 197 1928 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


volume, 
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Written Contract 


Waived by Oral 
Work Agreement 


Court Defines Procedure tg 
Establish Facts for 
Submission to 
| Jury. 
| 











[Continued from Page 8.J 

the plaintiff fully discussed and cote 
sidered such extra items and work, and 
the plaintiff was then directed to pros 
eced with them; they saying ‘their word 
; Was as good as their contract.’ That 
, & contract requirement such as here prow 
vided may be subsequently waived by 
the parties is established by the authore 
ities. Headley v. Cavileer, 82 N. J. Ly 
635, 82 Atl. 908; Kilby v. Hinchman, 
132 Fed. 960, 66 C. C. A. 67. “he cour$ 
therefore was not in error in admitting 
testimony tending to show such waiver 
_ If there was a parol agreement, the 
items for extra work should not have 
been withdrawn from the jury. Whethep 
or not there was such agreement ate 
thorizing these extras and waiving write 
ten atithorization “by the Contractor te 
the Sub-contractor” was a question for 
the determination of the jury. The vet 
dict shows that the jury found there 
was such an agreement. There was te$e 
timony sufficient to support its finding, 
The verdict, therefore, settles the fact, 

Did the court err 
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| per hour in the building trades (1913=100): | (40 Stat 





}| August 15, 1921; 





letter of *1e Public Works Officer to thé 
Bureau of Yards and Docks? 


|]! The plaintiff, Sexton Company, allegad 


in its complaint that it had performed 
the work and furnished the materials in 
accordance with the contract. This wags 
denied by defendant in its answer. None 
performance of the contract by the plaine 
tiff, therefore, was a defense and cone 
stituted one of the issues between the 
parties at the trial. The question is 
whether or not the plaintiff performed 
the ae vue time specified in 
paragra 2 of the contr. vhi 
paras me tract which prow 
“2. As the time of completion is the 
essence of this contract the several por 
tions of the work shall be finished ag 
| per the following schedule A: Trench 
‘to Hangar, August 20, 1921; Main 
; Trenches to Quarters, September 3, 19215 
| Branch Trenches, September 3, 1921 
| Trench Covers, September 10, 1921 
Storm Water, August 15, 121; All Wat 
Lines, August 20, 1921: Sewer Lines, 
Hydrogen gas, Augusg 





23, 1921.” 
These times, however, were not abs 

| lute. It was felt by the parties th 

| there might be a necessary delay occé» 


| ned through no fault of the plainti 
|for in this same paragraph 2, imme 


|ately following the above provision, 


| is further provided that: 

In the event of delay, occasion 
through no fault of the Sub-contract 
jit is understood that an extension of 
| time is to be made in the above cir th 





in order to give the Sub-contractor t 
— amount of time to complete t 
various portions of the work as co 
templated in the above schedule “Ag 
Sub-contractor to notify Contractor if 
ee when extension of time is d@= 
| sired. 

As contemplated, a delay did oc 
and the work specified in canara “ge 
was not completed within the times mene 
| tioned therein. The delay, however, 
was “occasioned through no fault of the 





iH sub-contractor” and the defendant which 


was the general contractor, pursuant te 
general provision 12, relating to “extene 
| sion of time” of performing the contract, 
| wrote to the Public Works Officer and 
, among other things said: 

|. “We claim extension of time for thé 
| following causes: 


j inal design of installation. 


























1181): 
States, 282 Fed. 737; 
United States, 283 Fed. 
Pottery Company v. 
poration, 21 Fed. (2d) 683. 


Thompson We 


September 20, 1928, 


in admitting thep 


“(a) Radical changes from the orig ® 


De Jianne v. United 


895; Monumenf 
Imperial Coal Coxe 


We do not find error justifying r@e 
357 | versal and the judgment is affirmed. _ 
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